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On Important Apiarian Subjects. 





Hive-Contraction—Wearfng Bee-Veils. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent sends two questions to me, which he 
says he wishes me to answer in the American Bee Journal. 
The first is: 

‘““To how great a degree shall we contract our hives when 
the surplus apartment is on ?” 

This is a question often asked of me, and perhaps a few 
words regarding the matter may not be amiss, even though the 
subject has often been discussed through the columns of this 
and other bee-papers. Undoubtedly I have practiced contrac- 
tion as long, if not longer, than most persons in the apicultu- 
ral pursuit, yet Ido not practice contraction of the brood- 
chamber as soon as the sections are put on, as some do, for I 
hold that there is a proper time for this part of our work, as 
well as in all else we do; and this time is governed by the time 
our surplus comes in. If we contract too soon, we cut off the 
supply of bees that we must have to gather our crop of honey; 
and if too late, then we spend our crop of honey in rearing a 
useless lot of consumers. 


I give the queen all the room she will occupy till the main 
honey harvest commences, when the brood-chamber is con- 
tracted down to about 600 or TOO square inches of comb 
space, according as a given number of frames make it. I usu- 
ally use but six Gallup frames in time of contraction, which 
give 690 square inches of frame orcomb space. These six 
Gallup frames would about equal five Langstroth frames, and 
were I using that hive (the Langstroth ) I should use but five 
frames, when practicing the contraction plan. Sometimes I 
use but four, and often only five Gallup frames, this being 
governed by the size of the colony, contracting all to suit their 
numbers, so that the most honey may be obtained while the 
honey harvest lasts. 

In taking away the extra brood, if a few bees are taken 
with it, and the hives in which it is placed closed tight for a 
few days, new colonies can be formed with it, or such can be 
used in forming nuclei. 

Now, there is one thing that I do along this line of con- 
traction that no one else practices, that I know of, still they 
may do so and I not knowit. As soon as the harvest of white 
honey is over, 1 take off the surplus arrangement, take out the 
dummies, and fill out the hives with combs the same as they 
were when I was rearing bees for the harvest. This I do for 
two reasons, viz: 


lst, honey has proven to be equally as good for my bees to 
winter on as sugar syrup, and on the wholeI prefer it to 
the syrup ; so if any honey is stored after this, it is in the combs 
where I want it for wintering purposes. 


2nd, the enlarging of the brood-nest at this time gives me 
plenty of young bees for winter, and this is really necessary 
where the contraction has been closer than six frames. Six 
frames will give plenty of bees for winter, if the bees have not 
crowded the queen with honey; but as a general rule, there is 
nearly honey enough to winter the colony on where that num- 
ber of frames has been used, with the Italian bees. In this 
case the empty frames are placed in the center of the hive, 
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while if the frames are filled with brood they are placed on the 
outside. If brood is lacking, and itis getting late in the sea- 
son, I frequently take the brood from the nuclei I made with it, 
when formerly taken away from the colony, and give all the 
brood the nuclei have back to them, using the nuclei in rear- 
ing queens, so that, when I get through queen-rearing in the 
fall, the bees of the nucleus have nearly all died of old 
age. In this way I get my bees in good condition for winter, 
having very little uniting or feeding to do. 


THE WEARING OF BEE-VEILS. 


The second question is: ‘‘In my work with the bees 
I wear a bee-veil, but a neighbor calls me a ’tender-foot’ 
for doing so, and says that I will never succeed unless I throw 
away that veil. Do the successful bee-keepers wear veils, or 
not ?” 

A few of our fraternity seem to think that bee-veils can be 
dispensed with ; but I think that the time has been in the life 
of nearly every one when a veil would have been a great con- 
solation, if they would own the real truth in the matter. I 
can get along very well the most of the time without a veil, 
but occasionally I want one very much; and in order to have one 
just when I want it most, I generally wear one all the time 
when at work in the bee-yard. Besides the stings, 1 am ofa 
peculiar nervous disposition, so that anything like something 
crawling on my neck when I am warm and sweaty, irritates 
me in the extreme, and even if bees never stung meI would 
wear a veil on hot days when extracting honey, to keep the 
young crawling bees and flies off my neck and face. 

Then, again, there is a certain feeling of safety from the 
unexpected anger of bees that gives one great confidence when 
with the bees, that is worth more to me than all the rest. 
When my veil ison, I work with the bees with no more fear 
of stings than I would feel of being kicked by my faithful 
horse when cleaning him off with the brush; but as sure as I 
try to work with it off, I am on the lookout for what may hap- 
pen, all the time. I have been stung very severely several 
times in my life, getting over 100 stings in less than a minute 
atone time; and when any one says it does not hurt to be 
stung I am inclined to think that person has a strange way of 
telling the truth. 

The veil, as I wear it, is little if any in the way, for it is 
made throughout of bobinet sewed tothe rim of an ordinary 
chip hat. I prefer a hat of this kind, all things considered, as 
the white color does not absorb the heat, and itis sufficiently 
firm to resist the wind toa better degree than a hat of any 
other subtsance and lightness. The bobinet which I use is 
that whose mesh is made in a hexagonal] form,for this seems to 
obstruct the vision less than any other form, even though the 
square form of mesh may be much coarser. 

To fasten around the neck, I throw the back part of the 
veil back over the shoulders as far as may be, then run each 
hand under the suspender in front, grasping the veil, when itis 
drawn with the hands out under the suspenders at the sides. 
This draws the veil out from the face all around, so it does not 
touch the person at all, leaves a free circulation of air, and is 
held as by a vise under the suspenders, if they are of the kind 
which have rubber in them. Borodino, N. Y. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get allpthers possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 754. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


PAINTING Hrves.—That article on page 746 is a very im- 
portant one if itis correct. Mr. Thomas seems to know what 
he’s talking about, but one is inclined to ask whether there is 
no possibility of mistake in view of the fact that the general, 
if not the universal, practice has been to put on a priming 
coat. Can it be that during all these years there has been no 
one sufficiently honest and intelligent to give us the truth ? 
In spite of the difficulty of explaining the matter, I incline to 
accept the teachings of Mr. Thomas as correct. 

Now comes a practical question: Someof us believe that 
the bees are better off in hives without paint. Can we not take 
advantage of bis teaching and oil all the bearings and joints ? 
The hive first gives way and decays at those places, and if 
they are oiled well will not the hive last just about as well as 
if the whole hive were painted? So far as the bees are con- 
cerned, it will be an unpainted hive. But I think covers 
should be painted, and I come to this belief after years of ex- 
perience with unpainted ones. 





BreE-HIvEs FoR FARMERS.—Referring to page 747, I do 
not know whether Mr. Langstroth said exactly what is attrib- 
uted to him, but if my memory is not at fault, hedid say some- 
thing very much in that line—at least so far as to teach that 
some farmers would do better to use box-hives. Can any one 
tell us just what he did say, and where it was said ? 


REMEDY FOR Rospsine.—J. H. Andre, on page 752, rec- 
ommends smoking the robbers till thoroughly drunk. I never 
tried it, soam not competent to say, but the question arises 
whether the robbers would not return to their evil ways when 
they got over their ‘‘drunk.” If there should be a permanent 
cure effected, there is still the trouble that it can only be ap- 
plied in cases in which we know where theculprits are. Some- 
times that’s very hard to find out, as they may be anywhere 
within an area of several square miles. Marengo, Ill. 
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How Can Bee-Keepers Best Improve the 
Winter Months ? 


BY HON. GEORGE. E. HILTON. 


We live in an age of organizations, and through these or- 
ganizations much valuable information is gained, and much 
pleasure is experienced. Bee-keeping is no exception to the 
many industries in this and other States. Many a man drops 
his old-fogy ideas and takes up something progressive as the 
result of his association with other minds. 


Almost every State in the Union has a bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation, and I wish I could say every county in Michigan had 
one. I felt this way 15 years ago, and my past experience 
has proven to me that I was right. At that time there were 
but few bee-keepers in Newaygo county, but I called that few 
together and stated my ideas and plans, and we organized 
the ‘‘ Newaygo County Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Association,” 
and I was made its Secretary. We had frequent and very in- 
teresting meetings, and much valuable information was re- 
ceived and disseminated. 

About three years laterI became acquainted with the fac- 
ulty at the Agricultural College. Learning that an occasional 
State Farmers’ Institute was being held in the State, I made 
application for one to be held at Fremont during the winter 
of 1883, which was granted, and in February the first State 
Farmers’ Institute was held in Newaygo county, and I[ think 
the first in the State north of Grand Rapids. We had with 
us Prof. Kedzie, Prof. Beal, and one otker whose name I do 
not now recall; but we had a rousing time, and the largest 
hall in the village was filled. It was resolved at that time to 
organize a county farmers’ association. I was elected secre- 
tary, and instructed to draft a constitution and set of by-laws 
to be adopted at the next meeting. This I did, and with the 
consent and recommendation of the Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
recommended the name of the ‘‘Newaygo County Farmers’ 
and Bee-Keepers’ Association.” This has been sustained ever 
since, and two State institutes have been held here in the 
meantime, and I am still serving as secretary. 


But another change is about to take place along the line 
of progress. Under the new State law providing for farmers’ 
institutes in every county in the State that will organize a 
society, we are about to merge this double-headed association 
into a State institute, and hold hereafter annual State insti- 
tutes in our county, and have as many auxiliaries as we 
choose, and it is of these that I wish to speak in particular, 
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— 
for certainly every county in the State will provide for as 
institute. 

I have not written the above for self, but to show tha 
‘large oaks from little acorns grow.” Now,I not only) 
lieve there should be a bee-keepers’ organization ip ever, 
county, but in every township, and through the winter month 
these township organizations should meet monthly at least 
and semi-monthly would be better. At each meeting aboy 
two topics should be assigned, and the persons to whom the 
are assigned should write an essay desigued to draw out gj. 
cussion, and you who have not tried it will be surpriseg » 
learn how much you don’t know. These township Organiny 
tions should be auxiliaries to a county organization that 
should, in my opinion, hold its meetings in the spring befo, 
the busy season comes on, and in the fall, as soon as the byw 
season is over, and let these meetings be auxiliary to the Stay 
Farmers’ Institute, that can be held between these meetings 

Aside from the information that may be gained from thew 
gatherings upon the subjects under discussion, they are gop. 
eral educators. I know men and women (for I would hay 
women eligible to membership in all these associations) whp 
a few years ago could not arise and repeat a dozen word 
without breaking down, can now make splendid talks. Th 
Grange has done much in this respect, and where counties ar 
well supplied with Granges, perhaps these organizations ar 
not necessary; but many will become membersin a speciy 
organization that are not members of the Grange, which| 
think is a mistake, fur with my eight years’ experience in th 
Grange, I think every farmer, his wife and children, shou 
be members. 

Now, I have but one object in writing this article, namely, 
that in counties and townships where no such organizatioys 
exist, steps will at once be taken among the bee-keepers 
organize, and my word for it others will soon fallin line. An 
I know of no better way to improve the leisure time that s 
many have during the long, long winter months. If at any 
time I can give suggestions, or furnish any information, | 
shall be very glad todo so. I should also be pleased to te 
present at and assist in the organization of any county withi: 
one or two hundred miles of my home, knowing that | should 
be benefited thereby, and that the community composing th 
organization would never regret the little effort it cost then 
—Michigan Farmer. Fremont, Mich. 
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Hunting and Locating Wild Bees. 
BY N. T. SMITH. 


Having read J. H. Andre’s sketch on hunting wild bees 
(on page 697), 1 wish to tell my experience this fall. So far 
I have located Y colonies in the woods, but the plan I follow 
is not like that given by Mr. Andre. 


I have a box with a glass in the top, and a little ‘‘ draw” 
fitted with a piece of comb at the bottom, midway between the 
comb and glass. There should be a thin slide to keep the bees 
above the comb while carrying them from one point to another. 

I first find a bee on a fiower, if I can; if not, I lighta 
small fire, and by burning small pieces of old comb or bees 
wax, I draw bees to mein that way. Then take the drawer 
with the comb and let the bees settle on it, and then place it 
inside the box. Have a bottle of sugar syrup with justa 
scent of anise oil, put some on the comb, and when your bee 
gets filled keep your eye on her, for as soon as she gets oul 
she wil] at once locate the opening in the box; next she wi 
circle towards the tree or hive, coming back to the box 
start to make another circle, or directly over it. 

Now, after circling several times, each circle being larger, 
she will return and often start on a straight line from you, ! 
not always; some times she will start for home when so far 
away that one needs good eyes to see her. 

Now wait patiently until she returns, which will probably 
be from 6 to 10 minutes, according to the distance and the 
weather. 
following the first bee. (Let me add, don’t start but one bee 
at a time till you become acquainted with the work.) Whe 


late 


then get a direct line marked Ly something you will remember; 
get some of the bees into the box above the slide, and carry 
them to some other location where your observation wil! 0 
be broken by trees, and let your bees down on the comb, 
watching them as before till you secure a straight line from 
this point. 

Now, all you have to do is to follow up this line until you 
come-where your other ine crosses, then look, and be sure 
you have your eye with sou, for although to an old hand at't 
a colony of bees is very easily located, to a new hand it !s 4 


If the colony is close by, there will soon be others ' 
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very easy matter to overlook the bees and give up in disgust. 
I will give an experience of mine during the last of Sep- 


tember. .I had a colony working in the box carrying off syrup 
at a great rate, and as I had cross lines from three positions, 
nothing remained but the hunting part. But look as I pleased, 
I could not see the tree. Now, it happened that the woods 
was full of asmall burr, and rather than follow the path I 
started to return to the box through a dense thicket of hazel 
bush, among which there were several heaps of other limbs 
and rubbish. AsI got down on my knees to crawl through, I 
saw a small log just ahead, and made for it to walk on, when 
[ was brought to a stop by what I thought then were yellow 
jackets, but what I soon found to be just what I was looking 
for—my bees. Some one had sawed the log off within 10 
inches of the comb, and swung the end around to make a road 
past, during the last winter. There I could lie and look right 
in and see the colony and the combs capped to the edge with 
fine white honey. I have the log now standing in my yard, 
cut about 5 feet long, and filled 344 feet with comb, making 
quite an ornament. This is the second colony of bees I have 
found on the ground. 

I find much amusement in looking for wild bees, and great 
enjoyment in roaming in the woods, especially in the fall. 
Often I locate two colonies in one day, and atone place I 
located four trees that were not ZO rods apart. 


I have 12 colonies to go into the winter with, several 
being swarms I found in the woods, and cut down the tree, 
transferred the honey to a hive, and put the bees on it again. 
I hope to get a start in the bee-business in this way. 

Weston, Ohio, Oct. 30. 
% 
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Separating the Wax from the Honey in Cap- 
pings or in Broken Combs. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


In the Question-Box, on page 755, I see, by the answers 
to the question asked, that most bee-keepers do not consider it 
of any importance to thoroughly separate the wax from the 
honey in rendering the cappings. There is quite a loss in- 
curred in rendering the wax from drained cappings which 
have been thoroughly washed, and the fact that we often re- 
ceive shipments of beeswax, which is sticky with honey, and 
attracts the bees to the wax-room, induces me to give our 
methods more fully than in the brief answer on the above- 
mentioned page. 

We leave our cappings, after the extracting is over, as 
long as possible, in the capping-can. In the summer, honey 
will drain outof these cappings for weeks, and when drained 
in this way, the honey is of very good quality. But what re- 
mains sticking to the cappings, or to the few pieces of broken 
combs, which may happen to have fallen in with the mass of 
the cappings, may not drain out easily, and if pressed, or 
rendered out by heat, the honey obtained would be thick and 
dirty, resembling very much the cheap ‘‘stgained” honey of 
Noah’s time. To save the honey, we wash it out, by slightly 
heating the cappings in a large boiler, with water, over a slow 
fire. When all is warm, we put the cappings ina sack, dip- 
ping them out with a scoop, and press the sweetened water 
out of them till they are about dry. This sweetened water is 
then used for vinegar, by mixing it with cider or wine, which 
has already soured. 


MAKING AND SELLING HONEY-VINEGAR. 


To make first-class vinegar out of the cappings’ water, 
the quantity used should be small enough that an egg will 
float at the top, showing a spot, the size of a dime, out of the 
water. If neither wine nor cider is at hand, the sweet water 
alone may be made into vinegar by keeping it in a warm place 
in an open vessel or in a barrel, the barrel to be filled only to 
about half or two-thirds, so the air may have a chance to act 
upon the liquid. A few crushed fruits, ripe fruits of any 
kind, even apple-parings, will he!p the fermentation. 

Grape-juice, of course, will give it the best flavor. 
care must be used to have aclean vessel. Barrels must not 
have a musty smell. An empty barrel, in a farmer’s cellar, is 
very often subject to suspicion, and it is better to throw it 
away than to spoil your vinegar. 

Let the taste be free of all taint, and there is no reason why 
you should not sell this vinegar for a good price. We make, 
every year, from two to eight barrels of choice vinegar with 
the cappings’ water, and a few unripe grapes. While the 
stores retail a vile stuff, made of who-knows-what, at 12 to 15 
cents per gallon, we find no trouble in selling all that we pro- 
duce at 30 cents per gallon, at retail,or 2ZO cents at whole- 
sale. Our vinegar made in this way is so strong that most 
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house-keepers *‘ cut it in two” with water, so that it may not 
eat up their pickles. 


This vinegar, we figure, costs us in the vicinity of 10 
ceats per gallon, or, in other words, we get about 10 cents 
per pound for honey that could not be sold in any other way. 
If there was an unlimited sale for choice vinegar, it would pay 
to make more of it. Hamilton, Ill. 


Bees Working on Alfalfa—Clipping Queens’ 
Wings. 


BY A. NORTON. 


Regarding Dr. Miller’s note in answer to question of H. 
P., about alfalfa, on page 667, I would say that perhaps the 
amount of alfalfa growing has much to do with the question 
of whether the bees work thereon. In California, wherever 
only stray and limited growths of it occur, so far as my own 
individual observation goes, bees are never seen working on 
it; but wherever it is grown extensively, as in other parts of 
the State, and portions of neighboring States, the bees work 
freely on it. I remember a statement I saw some years ago, 
by an Arizona bee-keeper, that even a field of alfalfa did not 
tempt the bees; but that, where it was grown on large tracts, 
it became their favorite. : 


I was glad to see Dr. Miller’s attitude upon the question, 
Will clipping queens’ wings ultimately cause the elimination 
of the power of flight? It hardly seems worth serious consid- 
eration, at least any reasons for thinking affirmatively on the 
question seem to me far-fetched. The eyeless fishes of caves, 
etc., have been there for thousands of years. Even if clip- 
ping could cause the breeding out-of wing-power, it would 
doubtless take as long. In addition to the excellent reasons 
advanced by Dr. M., for thinking it cannot make any differ- 
ence, this occurs to me: 


Among certain species of ants, when the females fly out 
to meet the winged males, they often, after mating, drop near 
the homes of other ants, when they are seized by the workers 
and carried home. Workers are often out on the lookout for 
females at such time that they may, by kidnapping, increase 
their own prosperity. The females, after capture, are de- 
nuded of their wings. More than this, the females, after 
mating, have been observed to divest themselves of their 
wings, If this natural instinctis foundin ants, it certainly 
has been there for thousands of years; and it is certainly 
shown that the complete loss of wings after some use of them 
cannot cause the elimination of wing-power. 


Moreover, if we assume that such might be the case to 
any extent, any young queens that might be too deficient in 
wing-power would fail to mate, and would not perpetuate 
their kind. Only those queens whose wing-power was pre- 
served could always propagate, and therefore flying queens in- 
stead of crawling will always be the characteristic. No doubt 
in the case of eyeless fish, etc., the organs were not merely 
useless, but became actually disadvantageous. 

Monterey, Calif. 
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The Farmers’ Institutes and Bee-Keeping. 


BY J. W. ROUSE. 


By the request of the committee, I attended the first of 
the series of Farmers’ Institutes of Missouri, under the aus- 
pices of the State Board of Agriculture, held at Laddonia. 
This meeting was a good one, and very successful, having a 
large attendance, and good interest manifested. As there 
had been some prizes offered for the best display of corn, oats, 
pumpkins, potatoes, apples, butter, chickens, honey, etce., 
there was a very large display—something near 2OO entries: 
and while the entries had to be necessarily in smal! quantities, 
on account of limited room to display them, they were of a 
character to do credit to any community or country. 


I will not speak of every thing displayed, but wish to say 
that among the very fine display of apples there were some 
that weighed 21 ounces; five ears of corn that weighed 7 
pounds and 1 ounce; beans a foot long; pumpkins that 
weighed ¥S pounds, and watermelons that tipped the beam at 
76 pounds. 

The Institute at Laddonia was voted to be an annual 
affair. The writer did not arrive until after the meeting was 
already in progress some time, but was greeted with hearty 
hand-shakes. The speaker just then on the floor—Mr. T. B. 


Terry, of Hudson, Ohio—stopped his speech long enough to 
give mea cordial greeting. 


This made me feel very much at 
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home, as some of these men are workers that I have labored 
with in the institute work for the past four or five years. 

I was specially requested to give a talk on bee-culture. 
The Board of Agriculture has not seen fit to have apiculture 
represented at the institute work this year, but some of the 
people want it any way, and so secure speakers of their own 
choosing. 

On account of poor honey seasons here in Missouri for the 
past five years, there is not quite the interest in bee-keeping 
that there should be. I take the ground that all fruit-growers 
should keep at least a few bees, even if they never get any 
honey at all. I went into no technicalities, or grand display of 
words, to give a history of the honey-bee, but got down to 
practical instruction on how to handle bees to secure the best 
results as we have it to-day. 

I have been at work on the management of our Agricul- 
ture College and Experiment Station, to have bee-keeping 
taught there. The Dean of the Experiment Station, Prof. H. 
J. Waters—a Missouri boy of which many of the State are 
very proud—has assured me that as soon as practical they will 
take up bee-keeping, and teach it at the Station. They 
already have about a dozen colonies of bees there, but some of 
them are in very poorly-constructed hives. I was at the 
Station last June, and examined the bees, and found some of 
them in good hives and good condition, while some were in 
such poorly-constructed hives that the surplus honey being 
stored was not in good condition to be removed from the hive. 

I will not speak any more of the condition of the bees at 
the Station, but wish to say that to teach a class there, 
and to make practical manipulations with the bees before 
the class, so that the pupils could go to their homes and 
handle their bees, would be of incalculable benefit. I amin 
hopes the managers at the Station will get around to bee-keep- 
ing at an early date. Mexico, Mo. 


The Production and Use of Beeswax. 
BY JOSIAH GREGG. 


All bee-keepers of experience know the origin of beeswax. 
It is simply the fat of the bee. Of its production by the bee I 
quote Prof. Cook, of Pomona College: ‘‘ It is secreted by 
thin, membranaceous glands, just beneath the ventral seg- 
ments of the abdomen. These glands take elements from the 
blood and form liquid wax, which passes through the eight 
wax-plates, and is molded into thin scales.” 

Wax, as produced by the bees and worked into comb, is 
almost pure white, but that which comes from the hive, on 
being melted and cooled, on the other hand, is of a yellowish 
cast. Honey and wax, two natural products, which, in their 
pure state, are obtainable from bees only, have, from the ear- 
liest dawn of human history, played a role of the highest im- 
portance in human economy. 

The Bible mentions milk and honey as typical of all 
earthly blessings; the Greeks and Romans flavored their wine 
with honey; the ancient Germans prepared an intoxicating 
drink from it called mead. I haveoften made it myself; it is 
commonly called metheglin. And ina time when men had 
neither sugar nor syrup, honey served exclusively as a sweet- 
ening for their food and drinks. 

Wax, on the other hand, was the only iiluminating ma- 
terial for churches and the palaces of the rich, and for thou- 
sands of years the product of the bee had no competitor. But 
now itis all different. A whole list of substitutes may be 
mentioned, as paraffine, ceresin, and many vegetable and 
animal fats. And they may be so mixed by the help of mod- 
ern science in chemistry as to resemble pure wax, and it is so 
well done that for all practical purposes, as for illuminating, 
etc., the compound may be considered as perfect. However, 
I will venture to say there is no substitute for the natural pro- 
duct of the bee; that is, for use in the apiary, for the manu- 
facture of comb foundation. 


To Detect FALSE WAx.—Beeswax, due mostly to its 
high price, lam sorry to say, is adulterated to a great extent; 
more so perhaps in Europe, but to some extent in the United 
States. Mr. Mathey, in Gleanings for June 15, 18Y5, says 
that many European makers of foundation do not use the re- 
quired amount of pure wax, but adulterate it with one-half or 
even two-thirds ceresin. Ceresin is a mineral wax made from 
petroleum. 

So it becomes necessary that every bee-keeper should un- 
derstand some simple method of detecting adulterated wax or 
foundation. The most simple test, and one which will an- 
swer for all practical purposes, is to chew a piece eight or ten 
minutes. If itcrumblesit is pure wax; if not, it is adul- 
terated.* 








— 
SoLaR WAx-ExTRAcToR.—I advise every bee- keeper yh, 
expects to make bee-keeping a business, to use the solar War 
extractor. It is cheap at a high price, even if he has by pe 
dozen colonies, because it is cleanly and economical. All yop 
have to do is to raise the lid and putin your pieces of Con 
and all the scrapings from the frames, or anything that by 
wax in it, and it will be melted into beautiful wax by the ray 
of the sun. No wood, no fire, no water. Old Sol does x, 
work for nothing, and, best of all, you keep the wife jp aon 
humor. It is certainly the very best known method of j, 
dering wax. Yet your wax will not be clear enough for my. 
ing comb foundation, and it becomes necessary to Clarify it, 
My method is to use a tank made from two coa}-oj| 
soldered together. I putin a metal faucet about the ce, 
of the lowercan. Fill with clear water till the faucet w; 
13 inches above the water. You can melt about 60 poy 
of wax in such a tank, and when it is thoroughly melted 
it from the fire and set it upon some elevated place, says 
table, for convenience of drawing off into another vessel, 


Coms FouNDATION.—As to the use of comb foundatioy,; 
would be hard to estimate its value; in fact it is the great 
invention of the age for the bee-keeper, and I would reco, 
mend an extravagant use of it, particularly in the oy 
chamber, and in the supers used in extracting. In fact, » 
travagance in the use of comb foundation is economy. By the 
use of full sheets in your brood-frames, you insure strajgh; 
combs and govern at your will the production of drones, 
for extracting-combs. They are tough, and will stand ey 
rough handling, and are always convenient for interchangi; 
in the brood-chamber, in feeding and for hiving new swarm 
In fact, you can hardly estimate their value, and they W 
last for an indefinite time. With proper care they wi 
20 years.—Read at the Visalia, Calif., Bee-Keepers’ Cony vep- 
tion. 
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[*Will Messrs. Chas. Dadant & Son please give their opi. 
ion of this test, and also tell us any other tests that they my 
feel like mentioning ?—EDIror. | 


Notes @ Comments. 
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Two Queens in a Hivye.—‘I have one 
that has an Italian and a black queen in it, both been 
and hatching young brood all summer, and seem to geta 
as well] as twin sisters, each one trying to outdo the other 
producing young bees.”—Extract from a letter. 


If there is no mistake, here is another illustration 
fact that it is not always safe to be positive about what 
will or will not do. If two queens will work harmonious 
one hive all summer, I see no reason why they should! 
the same thing in a number of hives. Is it not barely p 
that this condition of things occurs more frequently tha 
generally supposed? Had it not been that one of 
queens was black and the other an Italian, perhaps the fac 
would not have been noticed. It may be that many 
have had a similar condition of things, and did not not 
owing to the fact that the bees were all alike. Several t 
I have had two queens working together for a short time, bi! 
not ‘all summer.” In every case which has come under « 
observation it has been a young queen and an old one, w! 
was about to be superseded. I would be glad if this corres 
pondent, who is a readerof the Bee Journal, would give 
further particulars about these two queens. 


-—_——————=}-2>——___—_ 


How Long Will Honey Keep ?— 
three years ago excavations were taking place on the sited 
an old house at Dresden, when some jars were discovered (ol 
taining honey in perfectly good condition, which had bee! 
deposited there as far back as the 15th century.”—Mnr. Cowas 
as reported in the British Bee Journal. 


‘* If your honey is not first-class, make it so by sterilizi) 
or, in other words, heating, not enough to injure it, but so ® 
to kill even imperceptible fermentation, and make it who — 
some.”— A. I. Root, in Gleanings. 


If honey, after being buried for over 300 years, ¥4# 
found to be in ‘perfectly good condition,” one would thins 
that ordinary honey would not need much heating to *'®! 
even imperceptible fermentation.” Fermentation, of course 
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js caused by the multiplication of germs, and it is my firm 


conviction that no germ will develop in honey, if properly 


handled, no difference how long it has been kept. The truth 


of the matter is, honey, as it comes from the hive, is a germi- 
cide, and this is what renders it valuable in the treatment of 


so many diseases. I am inclined to think that we would not 
hear of so much diphtheria and other forms of sore throat, if 
all the children of the land had plenty of pure honey to eat 


Sthree times a day. I hardly think, however, that I would 


want to use the honey that needed to be *‘ sterilized” in order 
to make it ‘‘wholesome.” Honey that shows any hint of fer- 
mentation has been changed from its natural condition by 
bad handling, and should be consigned to the baker or manu- 
facturer, for it has surely lost one of its most valuable quali- 
ties, that of being an antiseptic. That it is an antiseptic is 
evidenced by the fact stated by Mr. Cowan. The only thing 
that kept it good for over 5300 years was its power to resist 
the attack of any unfriendly germs. 

Mr. Root said in the same article, that Dr. Kellogg had 
found by recent experiments that diabetic patients could eat 
honey almost with Pmpunity, while, as most people know, 
sugar would prove most fatal. I, myself, as I think I have 
said before in these columns, have been unable, on account of 
stomach trouble, for a long time to eat but little sugar, but 
during all that time I have eaten honey three times a day, 
when I could get it, without experiencing any difficulty. Mr. 
Root says he has had a similar experience. This is generally 
attributed to the fact that honey is grape-sugar instead of 
cane, and is, therefore, more easily assimilated. This may be 
one of the reasons, but I am inclided to think that the fact 
that honey contains an anti-ferment, or in other words, a 
germicide, is another reason why it can be eaten with impunity 
by many invalids, and in most cases with material benefit. 
Honey is not only a food, but is a medicine, distilled in Na- 
ture’s best laboratory, and gathered and prepared by divinely- 
appointed chemists—-the bees. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Wintering Bees—A Symposium Condensed. 
The following items are taken from a symposiumon win- 
tering, in Gleanings: 


Were I asked what I have learned in recent years in win- 
tering that is of importance I should say. the value of having 
the size of every brood-chamber correspond with the size of the 
colony that is to occupy it. Quinby, in ‘** Bee-Keeping Ex- 
plained,” says thata small colony will consume nearly as 
much honey as a good-sized one ; and when both are wintered 
in the same size of hive he is undoubtedly correct; but my ex- 
perience has been that, when the brood-chamber is reduced to 
fit the colony, the consumption of honey during winter does 
not seem proportionately greater for the smal] colony than the 
large one. Nor yet do I find the loss greater of small colonies 
properly put up for winter than large ones. 

My theory is, that if a good-sized colony should have eight 
frames, and 3O pounds of honey, a colony half its size will 
winter well on four combsand 15 pounds of honey. Of course 
after warm weather, and brood is maturing rapidly, the small 
colony will need more honey than the large one in proportion 
to its size, for it will mature brood almost as fast,—oftentimes. 

Now, if itis such an avdantage for a small colony to have 
its hive reduced, would it not be a saving in honey to place 
a strong colony on, say, six combs? I answer no. They 
would be likely to consume even more honey than if left prop- 
erly packed upon eight combs. The strong colony is liable to 
be overwarm ind restless, and to rear a large amount of brood 
in winter, thus wasting its stores and vitality both. So I use 
the division-board freely, and have brood-chambers of all sizes 
from four to nine or ten Langstroth combs, and I have win- 
tered very small colonies upon three combs with entire suc- 
cess-—J. E. CRANE. 


After the middle of November, on a cool, dry day, my bees 
are taken in and stacked up four hives high on a foundation of 
Scantling. I leave on the bottom-boards and honey-boards ; 
but I like the idea of placing a two-inch rim, size of hive, be- 
tween bottom and body, except in case where a very shallow 
frame in a single story is used. 

Ordinary cellars do not maintain an even temperature ; at 
least, my cellar does not; so 1 keep close watch, especially 
during changeable weather. By opening or shutting the win- 


dow I can regulate the temperature pretty well—enough so 
that I have been able to winter my bees in this cellar for ten 
years with very little loss. About April 10, or when the bees 
wintered out-of-doors begin to bring pollen, I take all colonies 
from the cellar, and do this during the night. In placing 
them on their stands 1 pay no attention to their former loca- 
tion the fall previous. 

Upward ventilation through five or six inches of chaff has 
proved much better than a sealed cover for outdoor wintering. 

A very shallow frame ( half-story frame ) in a single story 
has given me best results in the cellar, which I explain as fol- 
lows: Inso shallow a brood-nest the cluster of bees touches 
top and bottom. Any bees, when about to die, cannot accu- 
mulate, but leave the hive and die on the cellar-bottom, which 
should be covered from time to time anew with dry saw-dust. 
Purer air is thus secured to the colonies, and combs remain 
sweet. I have never as yet found a moldy comb in these shal- 
low hives.—F. GREINER. 


I believe thoroughly that outside packing pays. My fa- 
vorite method is to pack four colonies together. During the 
summer the hives are in groups of four, two facing east and 
two west, They are far enough apart to allow of working all 
around them easily; but on the approach of winter they are 
moved close together. A large box (or, rather, a rim) without 
top or bottom is then placed around them, the ends resting on 
the ‘‘ bridges” over the entrance so that the bees may fly fn- 
disturbed, the sides resting on the ground. The sides and 
ends are seperate panels, which are lightly tacked together at 
the corners, just before they are set into place. The four 
hives are now about two inches from each other, with a space 
of three or four inches all around the outside, and six or eight 
inches over the top. 

I generally use planer-shavings for packing. Leaves of 
the softer varieties are good; but I would not use chaff or 
straw, as the grain they are apt to contain is an attraction for 
mice. The whole is covered with a good roof—one that will 
not leak or blow off. 

The hives are covered with a flat board cover, and this is 
left just as it was during the summer.—J. A. GREEN. 


CHANGING STORES. 


If our bees get improper food into the hive it becomes a 
serious matter to change this for the proper kind, for expe- 
rience has taught that there is a right and a wrong way to do 
even this. Changing the frames of poor for frames of good 
honey is all right if thoroughly done early enough in the sea- 
son so that the bees can arrange themselves for winter; but to 
wait until almost time to put them away for winter, and then 
take out a few outside frames and put in the others does but 
small good, for the bees have arranged a winter supply around 
the brood-nest, and it is achance if your good honey is touched 
at all for the bees will bedead long before they get to it. Then 
why not put itin the middle? By this you have divided the 
bees and changed all their winter arrangements. A neighbor 
of mine last fall, when our bees all got much honey-dew, took 
all the honey hecould get from SO colonies, and had to leave 
40 with the honey unchanged. In the spring, those undis- 
turbed came out as well as the others, although the best of 
basswood was substituted for the honey-dew. From this we 
draw the inference that the only practical way is to remove 
the honey next to the brood-nest, put in empty frames, and 
then feed with some kind of a feeder. This gives them a 
chance to arrange the food in what they call the right place. 
Then arrangement of stores is important. Yes, but not essen- 





tial. If proper temperature be given, the bees will go to the 
honey if it is in the hive, whether it is above or at the side or 
end of the cluster. I have experimented along this line with 
frames from 5 inches deep up to 1Y inches: and, other condi- 
tions being right, it made no difference. Sugar stores are all 
right for winter if fed early, and good sugar is used. 


VENTILATION OF HIVES. 


Top or bottom ventilation of hives has been a vexed ques- 
tion with me, and I am not sure on this point now, but I have 
come'to this conclusion: If much bottom ventilation is given, 
but little at top is needed; andif much at top, but little at the 
bottom. lam inclined toa large opening at the bottom and 
none at the top, for the reason that it seems to preserve the 
natural heat of the cluster, and atthe same time allow all 
the dead bees to fall away from the combs, and thereby avoid 
foul air and contamination by mold and decay. I have prac- 
ticed leaving the bottom-boards off entirely, and setting the 
hives so as to havea space of about eight inches wide the 
whole length of the hive clear, and leave the quilt and cover 
on ; also the honey-board, if the hive had one on in summer. 
C. A. HATCH. 
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VENTILATION. 


Ventilation is necessary both to control the temperature 
and to maintain the purity of the air. The heat of the earth 
is the main dependence for controlling the temperature of cel- 
lars; but with a cellar fully stocked with bees, resource must 
be had to ventilation. Atno time, no matter how cold, can we 
close all ventilation to our cellar without causing a dangerous 
rise in temperature. Again, when we have a very warm spell 
of weather we find it necessary to throw open all ventilators 
at night, including doors, and partially close them inthe morn- 
ing. Sometimes the temperature does not fall much in the cel- 
lar; but we find the bees quieter in the morning in the pure 
air. Sub-earth ventilation, if well putin, is useful at such 
times ; but with a cellar only partially stocked with bees it can 
be dispensed with. 

Ventilation for maintaining the purity of the atmosphere 
has been a disputed point; but during the last few years it has 
been so generally accepted by intelligent bee-keepers that but 
few remain to dispute it. The necessity for such ventilation 
was abundantly proven many years ago; bul so many had win- 
tered successfully without any provision for change of air that 
it was thought some mistake had been made by the claimants. 
It is now generally admitted that the mistake was made by 
those who did not admit the claim, in overlooking the factor of 
natural ventilation, which, in many repositories, is abundant 
for the number of bees kept in them. By natural ventilation 
is meant the change of air taking place through the crevices 
and materials, such as wood, mortar, brick, and stone, of 
which the building may be constructed. For fuller account of 
natural and artificial ventilation, see American Bee Journal, 
page 233, 1878.—P. H. Etwoop. 





After the bees are allin the bee-house I leave the doors 
and windows open, giving abundant ventilation and the full 
light of day until the weather becomes quite cold. By this 
means the temperature is kept well down, say below 40%. I 
prefer that the temperature should not be much above this un- 
til there are pretty evident of brood-rearing toward 
spring, which will be shown by increased activity of the bees. 

After brood-rearing has commenced it is very important 
that the temperature be kept pretty well up, saying 50% to 
55°. A low temperature at this time, if long contained, is al- 
most certain to produce unfavorable results. Itis at this time 
that artificial heat plays an important part in regulating the 
temperature of the bee-house, which is a factor in wintering 
bees that I could not think of dispensing with; in fact, it grows 
in favor with me each year, and I would not think of construct- 
ing a bee-house without arrangements for this purpose. I never 
use artificial heat directly in the bee-room, but in a room ad- 
joining. This makes the warming so gradualin the bee-rooms 
that the changes of temperature are almost imperceptible to 
the bees, and causes no disturbance. 


signs 


UNITING. 


There is no time when colonies may be united with so little 
trouble as when set out of the bee-house in spring. It is un- 
necessary to give any attention tu the queens. I unite at this 
time by placing one hive on top of another, using the best 
combs op top, as the colony wiil eventually occupy the upper 
story. I have had both queens continue laying in such unjted 
colonies until swarming time.—H. R. BRoADMAN. 


One of the things I have found out in recent years is, that 
we must have plenty of young bees to begin winter confine- 
ment with. From Dec. 1 to April 1 is five months. Bees, as 
a rule, entirely stop breeding here by Oct. 1, and do not rear 
much brood before May 1. This is seven months. I do not be- 
lieve workers live much longer than this under the most favor- 
able conditions. Bees hatched in August will be nine months 
old to reach May 1. I have had the most positive proof in the 
last two years that they can not be made to live so long by any 
known skill or perfection of food or quarters. Some claim 
that bees live very long when idle. I do not believe that men 
or animals that follow nature’s demands as to work, shorten 
their lives thereby. I have observed that loafers do not live 
longer than the industrious who lead a just and temperate life. 
I expect to live an active life while I can walk, and I do not 
expect to lessen the number of my days thereby.—B. TAYLor. 

About Nov. 20, the bees are placed in, about 18 inches 
from tbe ground. The back end of each hive stands three in- 
ches higher than the front. I pry up the back ends and slipin 
3g-inch bits of lath. I leave the cloth, covered with propolis, 
flat on top of frames. I like it sealed down air-tight. A chaff 
cushion is placed on topof each hive. To keep the hives 








at the proper pitch, a piece of lath is laid across the 
lower end of each hive on top of the cushion, before placing 
the next hive on. The walks, to prevent crushing bees, are 
made of boards, across which are nailed strips %¢x1 inch. 
These strips are nailed one inch apart, with edges up. The 
floor is patural earth, worked down hard and smooth.—S. T. 
PETTIT. 





It is very encouraging to note, as one reads over this series 
of very interesting articies, that the ‘‘ wintering problem” is 
not such a serious one as it formerly was; indeed, it may al- 
most be said to be solved if we may judge from the unbroken 
records of success of not alone the few who have given us their 
views, but of the hundreds of bee-keepers all over our north 
lands where winter’s rigors hold full sway. 

Not all of the writers above follow exactly the same 
methods: but it is significant that they agree on all important 
essentials. 

These, primarily, seem to be—good bees of right age ; good 
food, and suitable protection. As to food, granulated-sugar 
syrup fed early enough to be well ripened seems to hold the 
first place; after that, good light honey. For protection all 
are agreed that outdoor colonies should be packed in double- 
walled hives, and that those indoors should be in a frost-proof 
room, generally under ground, darkened, and capable of good 
ventilation. Itseems to be easier to control temperature in 
the cellars than in the upground structures.—Eprror Roor. 











Ah th 


- Canadian Beedom, a 


Do Bees Ever Go to Sleep During the Working 
Season ¢ 


There have been many discussions on the question, ‘* Do 
bees hear ?” and I think itis now generally conceded that they 
do. I never for a moment suspected that they were deaf, but 
I have often wondered whether bees ever sleep during the 
working season, and have never been able to satisfy myself 
that they do. I have examined glass observation-hives at all 
hours of the night, but always found their inmates busy and 
active. That greatnaturalist, and eminent bee-keeper, Huber, 
said that he observed frequent instances of bees placing their 
heads in empty cells and remaining perfectly motionless for 
from 15 to 20 minutes, in his opinion evidently asleep. Von 
Berlepsch reports having repeatedly observed similar phenom- 
ena, both with workers and queens—not with drones, but then 
says he, what is the whole life of these but sleep? and he con- 
siders there can exist on the point no doubt whatever. ‘‘ The 
more active the bees are,” he remarks, ‘‘the more wil] they 
sleep like every other creature.” It is an old proverb, ‘* Catch 
a weasel asleep ;” and I have never been able to catch a bee 
asleep during the working season. 


a ne 


Clipping Queens’ Wings. 

In the October number of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, Mr. 
Hasty says: 

‘The conductor of the Canadian department sails into 
the habit of clipping queens’ wings, on page 495. I’m quite 
willing to * hold his bunnit’ if he finds it at all warm on his 
head. Says he regards a queen with the same sort of enthu- 
siasm that he regards a beautiful woman, and could no more 
look with pleasure on the former in a mutilated condition 
than he could endure seeing the latter trying to be graceful 
with an amputated arm. The argument about prospective 
harm to the race of bees may not amount to much, perhaps ; 
but my stumper is that the disgusting practice makes more 
trouble than it saves.” 

2 


Toads in the Apiary. 


The American Agriculturist for Nov. 16, contains the fol- 
lowing: 


‘ 

*“Toaps A NUISANCE IN THE APIARY.—One day last 
summer I noticed a large, plump-looking toad sitting on the 
alighting-board in front of one of myhives. Watching him a 
few minutes, Isaw him take in a bee, and within another 
minute another one. To investigate the matter further, I 


took Mr. Toad to the woodpile and cut his head off and pro- 
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ceeded to make an examination of his stomach. To my sur- 
prise I found that it contained 46 bees, which, to judge from 
their appearance, were all taken in that same morning. I 
have kept bees for the last 35 years, but this is the first time 
I have seen toads catch them.—T. BaiLey.” 


It seems strange that any one could keep bees for 35 
years without finding out that toads are among their most 
deadly enemies. But they operate very stealthily, and have 
a way of darting out their tongues with lightning-like rapidity, 
so that without close and careful observation their true char- 
acter may easily be overlooked. On this subject, a rhyming 
bee-keeper has written as follows: 


I set my hives two feet above the ground, 
Where ease of handling them is always found. 
The man who first devised a four-inch stool 
To set his hives on was an arrant fool, 

And needlessly condemned himself to stoop 
Till with fatigue and pain his spirits droop. 


Why set your bees away down near the ground 
Where damp, foul air, vermin and toads abound ? 
Some say because the heavy-laden bees 

Can gain the entrances with greater ease, 

While bigher up their footbold they may miss, 
And Mother Earth’s cold bosom often kiss. 


Well, I have watched the honey-laden bee 
Returning home, and I could seldom see 

Failure to gain the alighting-board, but in 

They hasten, and home's glad enclosure win. 

For one poor, weary, heavy-laden bee 

That prostrate on the ground, tired out, you see, 
I'll point you out a dozen with their load, 
Caught by the lightning-tongue of some big toad. 


Beside the hive he squats, and there prepares, 
Apparently, to say his evening prayers; 

He looks so solemn, grave, demure, devout— 
But wretched hypocrite and graceless lout, 
He knows too well the mischief he’s about, 
And catches bees quicker than you can shout 
** Jack Robinson!” or any other thing— 
Regardless of the poison and the sting. 


So keep your hives well up a foot or two, 
For it is good both for your bees and you. 


a 


Honey Thieves. 


On page 739, 26 practical bee-keepers discuss the subject 
of ‘**Catching an apiary thief.”” Many advices are given, both 
wise and otherwise, but not one has alluded to the only meas- 
ure I have found thoroughly effectual, namely, a house-apiary. 
Before adopting this plan of keeping beesI was robbed of honey 
several times, and usually the marauders, not content with 
stealing honey, destroyed the bees and} ‘ives. But since 
my bees have been domiciled in a bee-house, the door of 
which is kept securely padlocked, I have had no trouble 
of this kind. This is a better plan than keeping Cyp- 
rian bees and bulldogs on the premises, setting spring guns, 
trying to curry favor with thieves by sending them presents 
of honey, or catching them by the coat-tails or whiskers—a!l 
of which, together with other devices of questionable proprie- 
ty, are suggested by one and another. 


————_— 2 ____—__ 


Making Hives by Hand. 

It will soon be time to begin getting ready for another sea- 
son, making hives, supers, stands—in fact, anything you will 
need around the apiary. 

I have always made my own hives by hand, and think it 
will pay any one who js at al! handy with tools to make his 
hives in the winter when he is not very busy. Before com- 
mencing, there are a few things that may be made very easily, 
which will be a great help to you when you do get started. 

The first thing, of course, is to have saws, planes and 
chisels in good condition; then if you intend to halve the 
corners, make a gauge from two pieces of lath, or something 
a little wider; leave them as long as the hive is deep, nail one 
flat on the edge of the other, so that when you put the hive- 
endin the vise, after planing it, and marking it an inch 
shorter at each end, you can run a pencil along the edge of 
the gauge, and just leave half an inch; rip this down, and 
saw it across. I generally naila straightedge along the mark, 
as it is a hard job to saw in the flat side of a board. Now, if 
you have the sides squarely cut, you will have little or no 
trouble in nailing. 





Next you need a mortise-box to saw the stuff for the 
frames. Make it about 5 inches wide, 4 inches deep, and two 
feet long; cut a saw-keérf 5 inches from one end of the box, 
and be sure to get it square; then nail a little block at one 
side for a stop, so that you may place a strip 4x against it, 
and cut off an end-bar every time, and have them all exactly 
the same length. Put another stop on the other side for top- 
bars, and nail the box to the side of a bench. 

I also use a small sort of box for taking the ends out of 
top-bars. It is made from strips of hard wood 6 inches longer 
than the top-bar, l and 1 _/6-inches wider than the top-bar. 
The second is nailed to the edge of this, and is 1 inch thick 
and 3 inches wide. The third is %-inch thick by 144 wide; 
this is nailed on the other edge of No. 1; set this on its end in 
the vise, place a top-bar in it, get a saw-kerf in the right 
place, and it is complete. 

Now you want a nailing-block to put the frame together 
on. This is made of a good solid piece of board, hard wood is 
preferable ; leave it 2 inches wider and longer than the frame; 
screw on a strip, also hard wood, at each end, leaving room 
for the length of the frame between. These should be a little 
shorter than the end-bar, so as to leave room for the hammer 
to drive the nails, then nail two more strips where the bottom- 
bar should be, oneon each side of it. The bottom-bar goes 
between the end-bars, and the %, or 1 inch top-bar, is halved 
onto them. With this nailing-block the frames are all square 
and exactly the same size, and by having the stuff ripped out 
the right width, and sawing it the right lengths in the mortise- 
box, you can soon make a lot of good frames. Use 14-inch 
wire nails for nailing, and make the bottom-bars %¢x%¢, as the 
bees build better to a bar of this size. 

If you make flat covers, mark them in from the edge 2 
inches al! around, and bevel down to *¢ of an inch; saw the 
ends. This style of cover does not warp nearly so badly as 
the common flat cover. Gro. McCuL.Locn. 


Harwood, Ont. 
~ 


Coal Tar and Phenol. 


Phenol is one of several products obtained from coal tar, 
concerning which the London ( Eng.) Daily News gives the 
following interesting item of imformation: 


‘* Writing about that marvellous color-producer, coal tar, 
a writer in Longman reminds us that itis only 56 years ago 
Pekin ‘gathered up the fragments’ in coal tar and produced 
the beautiful mauve dye. Now, from the’ greasy material 
which was considered useless is produced madder, which 
makes coal] tar worth a hundred pounds aton. This coloring 
matter alone now employs an industry of £2,000,0O00 per 
annum. One ton of good cannel coal, when distilled in gas 
retorts, leaves twelve gallons of coal tar, from which are pro- 
duced a pound of benzine, a pound of toluene, a pound and a 
half of phenol, six poundsof naphthalene, a small quantity of 
xylene, and half a pound of anthracene for dyeing purposes. 
According to Roscoe, there are 16 distinct yellow colors, 12 
orange, 30 red, 15 blue, 7 green, and 9 violet, besides a num- 
ber of browns and an infinite number of blendings of all 
shades.” 
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The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 2OO 


for TO cents. 
+ 


The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums offered on page 754. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 

-+<-e 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on **‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 


—both for $1.10. 
———— OO 


ae" See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 784. 
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Editorial Budget. 


The International Bee-Congress closes its 
sessions to-day, at Atlanta, Ga. It is expected that a full re- 
port of the proceedings will appear in the ‘‘Southern Depart- 
ment” of the Bee Journal as soon as possible. 





a oe 


Mr. Hasty, who writes so interestingly for the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, is a composer of some very excellent bymn- 
tunes—regular Gospel songs that have the true ring. Dr. 
Miller, it seems, has just recently learned the above concern- 
ing Mr. Hasty, and notes it in a ‘‘ straw” in Gleanings. 

—~+ o> 

The California Convention Report wil! ap- 
pear in these columns next week. At the meeting held Nov. 
18 and 19, a “California Honey Exchange” was formed. 
This will be of great interest to honey-producers on the 
Pacific Slope. Prof. Cook, as President, and Mr. J. H. Mar- 
tin, as Secretary, were re-elected. 

—> <-> 

A Symposium on Wintering occupies 10 pages 
of Gleanings for Nov. 15. In his recapitulation of the eight 
different articles on the subject of wintering bees, Editor 
t00t says that ‘‘it is significant that they agree on all impor- 
tant essentials,” which, primarily, are, ‘‘good bees of right 
age; good food, and suitable protection.” Further reference 
to this symposium will be found on page 777 of this number. 


—~—> <-> 


Mr. J. W. Rouse’s Address on “ Bee-Culture,” 
at the Farmers’ Institute held at Laddonia, Mo., received very 
favorable mention in the local newspapers. One said: ‘* Mr. 
Rouse fully sustained his reputation of being one of the most 
practical bee-keepers in the State, and at the same time made 
one of the best speeches delivered before the Institute. It 
was listened to with great interest.”” Mr. Rouse has an article 
on page 775 of this number, referring to the Institute 
in Missouri. 


work 


—_—-2-—— 

Winter School of Agriculture.—The Univer- 
sity of Lilinois has arranged for a special term of school which 
is of great interest to farmers. It will begin Jan. 6, and end 
March 25, 1896. Tuition free. It is for the benefit of such 
as are mostly interested in the business side of agriculture, 
and to whom a knowledge of agricultural facts and practices 
is of first importance. For further information and particu- 
lars regarding the Winter School of Agriculture, address, 
Eugene Davenport, Dean of the 
Urbana, III. 


College of Agriculture, 





Nomenclature of Bee-Culture.—In a recent 
number of Gleanings Dr. Miller said this: 

‘*Germans are sometimes prodigal of words, but in one 
case at least they are more economical than we. Instead of 
saying a plant ‘yields honey,’ they just say the plant ‘ honeys.’ 
I wish we had such a verb.” 


Editor Root then followed the above with this comment: 


‘* Bee-keepers, or, rather editors of bee-papers, might do 
much at simplifying our nomenclature, without offending 
good taste or obscuring the meaning. For instance, Lang- 
stroth recommends the words ‘queen’ and ‘unqueen’ as 
verbs; and S. T. Pettit would use ‘floor’ instead of bottom- 
board, and ‘bar’ instead of perforated metal. Gleanings will 
be glad to assist.” 

While I think bee-culture is freer from imperfections in its 
nomenclature than any other pursuit of equal importance, | 
am ready to help along in the line suggested by Dr. Miller and 
Editor Root. But I fear ‘‘bar’ would hardly be explicit 
enough to indicate ‘*‘ perforated metal.” ‘*Hive-floor” for 
**bottom-board ” would be a little clearer, though not very 
much shorter. ‘*Queen” and ‘‘unqueen”’ are good. The Bee 
Journal is ready to co-operate in making improvements along 
the line indicated. But just now it thinks of no other impor- 
tant changes to suggest. 


—————={2——__ 


Three Questions—Please Answer.—Before 
Christmas (Dec. 25, 1895) there probably will be several 
thousand of the Bee Journal subscribers who will renew their 
subscriptions for 1896. Now, I would like allof them (and 
any who have already paid for 1896), to kindly reply to the 
following questions, as the answers will be a help to me in 
more satisfactorily conducting the Bee Journal) in the future: 


1. What department would you like to have more of? 

2. What department would you prefer less of ? 

3. What have you to suggest that you think would be an 
improvement in the contents of the Bee Journal ? 


You can answer simply by number, without writing the 
question. Please do so on a separate sheet of paper from any- 
thing else you may write, as I wish to file the answers by 
themselves. Your responses are for my private information, 
and will be gratefully received. 

I hope all who expect to read the Bee Journal during 
1896 (and I trust that will include all who now read it), will 
feel free to answer the three questions I ask above. 


——_~j-0-— 


A True-Blue Bee-Keeper.—The following letter 
contains such a genuinely kind and true spirit, that I feel it 
should be published in full, so that others, who are similarly 
situated, may be inspired to ‘‘ go and do likewise :” 

GrorRGE W. YorkK & Co.—Deur Sirs :—Please find $1.00 
to pay for the American Bee Journal for 1896. I had no 
honey, and had to feed my bees 1,100 pounds of sugar to get 
them through the winter, and J felt so poor that I thought I 
could not afford the Journal. Then I thought, ‘‘ What would 
become of our American Bee Journal if all the men who had 
a honey-failure should stop the paper?” Then I said, ‘It 
will not do; we must pay up.” Yours truly. 

Fairwater, Wis., Nov. 25. R. K. McCune. 

Thank you, Mr. McCune. I assure you I appreciate the 
generous and self-sacrificing sentiment of your letter. Having 
such friends, I don’t see how the American Bee Journal 
but go grandly forward. Oh, for ten thousand that could fee! 
as you do! Verily, you will be rewarded for your faithfulness 
and devotion to bee-keeping and its literature. 


can 


———— + 


The Illinos State Convention.— Last week ! 
promised that in the next number I would give some notes and 
incidents relating to the convention held at Springfield, IIl., 
on Nov. 19 and 20. 

Well, Dr. Miller and I left Chicago Monday evening, Nov. 
18, at 9 o’clock, going on the Illinois Central railroad. 


We 
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arrived at Springfield at 5:30 the next morning, very tired 
and sleepy. (No sleeping-car is run to Springfield on that 
line.) We proceeded to the various hotels, hoping to discover 
where the head-quarters of the convention were to be. But 
finding no familiar names on the hotel registers, we began 
to investigate the restaurants, where we replenished the inner 
man, and then waited until about 9 o’clock, when we went to 
the State House. Thisis a beautiful structure, massive and 
substantial, and costing about $5,000,000. 


The convention was held in the Senate Judiciary roum. 
There was not a large number present, but all who were there 
took a very active part in the various subjects discussed. Pres. 
J. Q. Smith being absent, Vice-Pres. S. N. Black called the 
meeting to order. Mr. Smith wason hand at the afternoon 
session, and all through the remainder of the meeting. Both 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Black are good presiding officers, and did 
their share iu making the meeting a success. 

Col. Chas. F. Mills addressed the convention in a very 
pleasant manner immediately after the opening prayer by 
Rev. A. P. Cobb, the popular pastor of the Christian church. 
Mr. Mills welcomed the convention to Springfield, and out- 
lined the work of the Farmers’ Institutes that are to be held 
in each county the coming year. He assured the convention 
that bee-keeping would receive a prominent place in all the 
programs, and expressed the hope that bee-keepers in every 
county in the State would do all they could to aid the managers 
of the Institutes in securing able persons to properly present 
the subject of bee-culture. 

Secretary Jas. A. Stone was on hand, and attended to his 
duties in his usual efficient and businesslike way. Mrs. Stone 
was in attendance the second day. The convention was in- 
debted to her kind thoughtfulness for a market-basket full of 
delicious Sangamon county apples, which were ‘‘ passed 
around” until only the basket was left. 

Mr. C. P. Dadant—always good-natured and cheerful 
was present, and contributed much to the interest and:profit 
of the meeting. 

Mr. W. J. Finch, of Springfield, is one of the youngerly 
men, who is now doing what he can to ‘‘ sweeten up” the resi- 
dents of that town. Besides his comb foundation business, he 
is endeavoring to build upalocal honey market, in which he is 
succeeding also. Mr. Finch informed me that at the State 
Fair at Springfield in September there was the finest and 
largest apiarian exhibit they have had tor years—about 5,000 
pounds of honey being shown. Some $300 in cash premiums 
was Offered. Besides the exhibitors from this State there were 
Mr. O. L. Hershiser, of New York, and Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, 
of Indiana. : 

Among the others who took an active part in the conven- 
tion discussions were, Mr. Geo. F. Robbins, of Mechanicsburg, 
and Mr. Chas. Becker, of Pleasant Plain. Mr. J. M. Hambaugh, 
who heretofore had been the President and one of the nardest 
working members, was greatly missed. He has within the past 
year removed to Escondido, Calif., only a few miles from the 
southern border of the State. Of course heis keeping bees 
there. 

Tuesday evening, there being no session of the convention, 
several of us had the pleasure of listening to Mr. George Ken- 
nan, the lecturer on Russia, Siberia, Arctic Asia, etc. It was 
a rare treat. 

During our stay in Springfield we stopped at The Deli- 
catessen—a boarding-house run by Mr. E. A. Staley, at 5O8 
S. Fifth St. Special rates were given the members attending 
the convention, and especially fine meals. The waiters were 
unusually courteous and attentive, and the ‘‘essen” was ex- 
ceptionally ** Delicat.” Don’t forget the above excellent place, 
should you ever be in Springfield. 

Dr. Miller and I returned to Chicago Wednesday night, 
“right side up with care.” Iam glad to be able to say that 





the Doctor’s health is greatly improved. He seems 10 years 
younger than a year ago. 

Every bee-keeper in Illinois, and all who can possibly 
come from surrounding States, should arrange to attend the 
Chicago convention, to be held Jan. 9 and 10, 1896. Those 
who have in former years enjoyed the bee-conventions held in 
Chicago, ought to come and help to make it equal, if not ex- 
ceed, any of the old-time meetings. Remember, you are all 


invited to come. 
ee te - 


A Delightful Banquet was given by the Frank B. 
White Co., of Chicago, the evening of Nov. 14, to about 100 
agricultural publishers and advertisers, in the Auditorium 
Hotel. It was the nicest banquet I ever had the pleasure of 
attending. The menu was the finest, and the literary pro- 
gram—toasts—the most entertaining I ever enjoyed. Best of 
all, nothing stronger than coffee was served in the line of 
drinks. 

After the address of welcome by Mr. Frank B. White— 
whose business methods and daily life are in strict keeping 
with his name—the following took a prominent part: Mr. 
R. Roy Sherman, of the Wm. Deering Harvester Co.; Gen. C. 
H. Howard, of the Farm, Field and Fireside; Mr. R. P. Sharp- 
less, an advertiser of cream separators; Mr. W. J. Adam, a 
wire-fence manufacturer; and W. J. Taft, a stock-breeder. 


After the set addresses were finished, the meeting was 
thrown open for general discussion, which was participated in 
by many. 

The Frank B. White Co. are Chicago advertising agents, 
and their plan was to get the prominent agricultural pub- 
lishers and advertisers together, so that they might the better 
come to know and understand each other. It was a thorough 
success, and all credit is due Mr. Frank B. White, the head of 


the excellent tirm before mentioned. 
” 
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A California Honey-Man,.—In last Gleanings 
the following paragraph appeared, from the pen of that ban- 
ner ‘* skipper ” of the Golden States, better known as *‘ Ram- 
bler :” 

Mr. D. A. Wheeler, of Riverside, who owns about 1,000 
colonies of bees, and has produced about 55 tons of honey 
during the past season, soon leaves for Chicago, where he will 
establish a house for the sale of California honey. Mr. 
Wheeler proposes to pay cash for all of the honey he handles 
for other parties. The present ruling price here is 3 to 3% 
cents for extracted honey, and 8 to Y4¢ for comb, and but 
little demand at those figures. 


Chicago will be glad to welcome Mr. Wheeler when he 
gets here. There is lots of room here for the right kind of 
dealers in honey. If the nearly 2,000,000 people in Chicago 
were to consume annually as much honey as they should, 
what a large quantity it would require! Some day they may. 


—>- > 


Three Bee-Papers, | understand, have dropped 
out of existence within the past less than six months, and one 
has changed over to something else. Thus only three of the 
oldest are left in the United States, viz.: Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, Bee-Keepers’ Review, and the American Bee Journal. 
There are, however, two others five or more years old—the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper and the American Bee-Keeper. 
And Canada still has her Canadian Bee Journal. 

aiiiiadilibinas 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pampblet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources, 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy. 5 cts.: 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.25; 100 for $2.00. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Questions @ Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 


Getting Colonies Strong Early. 


My bees quit breeding quite early this fall, while the 
honey-flow continued late. The hives are full of honey, but 
weak in bees. I expect a honey-flow to begin early in March. 
What can I do to get my bees strong by that time? C.S. 

Lathrop, Calif, 


ANSWER.—I'm afraid you can’t do a great deal more than 
to let them alone. If, however, warm weather fit for bees to 
fly comes before the flow begins, and the queens do not com- 
mence to lay, you might start them at it by uncapping some 
of the honey in the hive. It’s something unusual for the 
breeding to stop early when the honey-flow continues late. I 
wonder if your queens stopped laying because they were 
crowded out with honey. 


—— 


How Many Langstroth Frames for a Good Queen. 


I live in the center of San Diego county, where a large 
hive is needed, I think, if anywhere. I have a few bees in a 
bad hive, which I don’t like. I intend to get about a dozen 
Langstroth hives in the spring, but I cannot decide on the 
size. Now how many Langstroth frames can a good 3-banded, 
leather-colored Italian queen fill? Would it do any harm if 
the hive were too large? The bees could fill it up with winter 
stores, could they not ? A. N. M. 

Foster, Calif. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know for certain just how many frames 
she can fill, but more perhaps than she generally gets. I sup- 
pose you are working for extracted honey, and in that case it 
is not generally considered that an overplus of combs will do 
any harm, only it isn’t nowadays considered advisable to ex- 
tract from combs containing brood. Chas. Dadant & Son are 
amongst the most successful producers of extracted honey, 
and they use what is equivalent to L2 Langstroth frames. I 
have had queens occupy 14 frames. 


> - <a 


Syrup Pails for Holding Honey. 





I would like to ask whether syrup pails would do to put 
extracted honeyin. The pails are made of pine, have three 
hoops on, and are well made. They hold from 1% to 2 gal- 
lons each, and have a tight-fitting cover. W. C. 

Luce, Mich. 


ANSWER.—I’m afrald they wouldn’t be good. The honey 
would be likely to taste of the pine. But you might provide 
against that by treating the pails as some treat their barrels. 
Heat some paraffine quite hot—beeswax will do, but costs 
more—pour it into the pail, quickly turn the pail about in such 
a way that the paraffine comes in contact with all parts of the 
inside surface, then pour it out again. If you move lively 
about it, there will be very little paraffine used, but a thin 
coating will cover all. It will be better to use quite a quan- 
tity, for if you use a very suall quantity it will quickly cool 
and you will have a coating unnecessarily thick. The pail 
should not be too cold when the application is made. Don’t 
soak the pails with water before using. 
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Wintering Bees in a Damp Cellar. 


I have quite a number of colonies of bees, some in chaff 
hives, which I winter out-doors. I also have a number of col- 
onies in single-board hives. Those I wish to winter in the 
cellar, but my cellar is damp; the walls are stone, and the 
bottom earth. What would you advise one to do under these 
circumstauces ? ©. d. FP. 

Port Perry, Ont. 


ANSWER.—If you have enough colonies to warrant the 
expense, I’d put them in the cellar and I’d keep enough fire 
there to keep the temperature at perhaps 50°. You can tell 
better about that by seeing at what temperature they are 
quietest. Hot stones or something of that kind could be used, 





but hot water wouldn’t*do, and I wouldn’t use an oOil-stove. 
The vapor from the burning oil is bad for the bees, and the 
oxygen of the air is used up by the flame—the very thing that 
the bees need. I don’t knowof anything better for a fire 
than what I use—a small cylinder stove, in which is kept, 
day and night, a low fire of anthracite or hard coal, the fire 
never being allowed to go out till the weather becomes go 
warm it isn’t necessary. The door of the stove is left open al} 
the time, both because that is the only way to keep a low fire, 
and because it helps the ventilation of the cellar. I gener. 
ally keep my cellar at about 45°, but a very damp Cellar | 
would keep warmer. If I had a damp cellar, and only one or 
two colonies to put into it, I believe it might still pay to have 
a stove and warm it up occasionally. 


—n> 


What Size Hive for Comb Honey ? 


Having sold out my stock of bees, hives, and everything, 
I wish to begin anew next spring with from two to six colo- 
nies. Now the questionis: If you were in my place, what 
size hives would you buy, thinking to produce comb honey ? 

I came here the latter part of September, and I have not 
seen one bee since I came, and cannot hear of any within four 
miles of this place. Ido not know what there is for early 
blossoms; there are quite a lot of willow trees set around in 
the place; all the streets are graded (that is, worked up with 
plow and scraper), and have grown up to sweet clover, and the 
prairie is covered with golden-rod for miles, but I never saw 


but one bee on golden-rod in my life. E. H. B. 
Chicago Lawn, III. 
ANSWER.—I’m sorry to say I don’t know. The question 


as to the size of hives has been a burning one for some time, 
and I have been trying to find out what is best for myself, but 
have been somewhat hindered in making any decision from 
my own experience, from the fact that the years 1894 and 
1895 have been years of dead failure of the honey crop in 
this region, so practically I know little more about it than I 
did two years ago. I do know that many queens, and perhaps 
nearly all good queens, will keep supplied with brood more 
combs than are foundin an 8-frame hive. So I’m inclined to 
think I want more room than that before the main harvest 
comes. Whether that room should be allowed the whole year 
around is a question. Again, I don’t know whether bees will 
do as well with 10 or 12 frames in two stories as in one. If 
they will, { prefer the 8-frame hive, with the opportunity of 
enlarging to any desired capacity by means of a second story. 
If obliged to choose at the present time, I think I should take 
the 8-framer, but I don’t know how long I’! be of that mind. 
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Earn Your Own Subscription.—Any present 
subscriber can earn his or her own subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year by sending three new subscribers, 
with $3.00. A copy of ‘* Bees and Honey” will also be mailed 
to each new subscriber, and the Bee Journal will be sent to 
the new readers from the time the order is received up to the 
end of 1896. This is an easy way to earn your own subscrip- 
tion and at the same time help to circulate the Bee Journal. 
Remember, getting 3 new subscribers pays for your own sub- 
scription for 1 year! Of course, no other premiumswil! be 
sent in addition. This is a straight offer by itself. 


TT © i 


Liberal Book Premiums are offered on page 
754, for the work of getting new subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal. Itis a fine chance to get a complete apicultural library. 
Think of it—40O cents’ worth of books given to the one send- 
ing a new subscriber! Remember, please, that only present 
subscribers to the Bee Journal can take advantage of that 
offer. The publishers of the Bee Journal believe in making it 
an object for the old subscribers to push for new readers 
among their neighbors and friends, hence the generous pre- 
ium offers to them. It is hoped that all may begin now to 
work. Sample copies of the Bee Journal free. 


——— - © - ie 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 754 ? 
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Largest Factory .Wes 








COMPLETE STOCK. 
Good Supplies and Low Prices 
—— Our Motto. 





READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra- Thin Foundation you sent us is 
superior to anything he ever Saw; and I think the same. R. L. TucKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly io hand. 


are as good as the best. 


Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
CHARLES H. Tues, Steeleville, Illinois. 


Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. I must say they are the choicest lot of 


Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any p'ace 


your close selection of lumber. 


l admire the smoothness of your work, and 


Yours very truly. 0. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 


Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far as examined. They 
are simply perfection. I can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 


you may live long and do well. 


stamps for auother. 


Yours respect f ully,. 
Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker 
Yours truly. 


Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
"all O. K. It's a dandy: please find enclosed 
Orro ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y 


Gentlemen:—!1 have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must siy yours are as good as the best. indeed. in many lines they are ‘the best. 
E. T. 


It is a pleasure to handle them 


FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 


The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 

Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods” are the best. 

ee We are now manufac turing foreach of the following parties a Carload of Supplies: 
E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, lliinois ; Charles H. Thies, Steeleville, Illinois ; J, W. Rouse & Co., 
Mexico, Mo.: Henry Miller. Topeka, Kans.; Fulton & Gregg, Garden City, Kans. 

If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember. we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
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Appreciating the advantages for procuring Basswood L umber, and the splendid Shipping 
facilities of Marshfield, we have established a Factory for the manufacture of 


——THE ONE-PIECE SECTION.—— 


We have all new and up-to-date Machinery for the manufacture of the “‘ One-Piece Sec- 
tion.”” Have a Saw-Mill in connection with our Factory, enabling us to get the finest ma- 


terial to be had, for ** One-Piece Sections. 


~~ Write for Price-List, and also for prices on Sections in any quautity you may want. 


THE MARSHFIELD MFG. COQO., 


Dec. 1st, 1895. 


MARSHFIELD, Wood Co., WIS. 
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YOUR BEESWAX! 


NIL FURTHER | NOTICE, we will 

allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in exe 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Boks, or anything that we oifer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 26 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


| COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 
Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 
please you, Beeswax taken at all times, 
Write tor Samples and Prices, to 
GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 





ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS ! 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb & Extracted 
and BEESWAX 


For the Season of 18Yb-96. We have made preparations to store Comb Honey 


in Any Quantity. 


This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments last year. 


friends of former years, 


We kindly solicit the business of our 
and a Trial Shipment of all 


Bee-Keepers in the Country. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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General Items. 
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Good Yield of Honey. 


[had 70 colonies of bees, spring count, 
and extracted 1,400 pounds of honey from 
them this season, or 200 pounds per colony. 

M. H. Marrin. 

Vallevista, Calif., Nov. 19. 


-_—— —-- —- - 


Little Swarming—A Partial Crop. 


I have at present 206 colonies of bees in 
four apiaries. I did not try to increase any 
this year. They swarmed but little. I 
worked altogether for extracted honey. It 
was what I calla poor season; I got, how- 
ever, about 7,000 of honey. and left plenty 
of honey in the hives for wintering. 

A. C. ATEN. 

Round Rock, Tex., Nov. 19. 


a 


Honey trom Lindens and Sweet Clover 


The white clover yielded nothing here 
this year. A few lindens and sweet clover 
gave a surplus to the stronger colonies— 
about 30 pounds, and the same amount was 
stored again in September from asters and 
golden-rod. I began last spring with 97 
colonies, and had 6 swarms. 

Niets N. ALLINe. 

Perth Amboy, N. J., Oct. 26. 
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Results of the Past Season. 


I started in last spring with 12 colonies, 
increased to 30, and got 300 pounds of comb 
honey. lI introduced three queens, and lost 
one of them. The bees are all in good con- 
dition for winter. I have the Langstroth 
8-frame hives, and like them. Bees swarmed 
a good deal in this part of the country this 
year. Our big boney-flow was from poplar 
this year. Comb honey, white, sells here 
at 10 cents per pound; extracted at 8 cents. 


The Bee Journal isa good friend to all 
who keep bees. M. W. GARDNER. 
Bankston, Ala., Nov. 17. 
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Bees Eating in Winter Quarters. 


I see that on page 718 I am offered a good 
premium by Mr. Heise—a pigtail—if I can 
make my idea work in actual practice as 
it looks in print. Heasks me how I train 
my bees to keep from eating when they 
can’t fly out. Itisnot my training, still I 
will hold the fact as before stated. and to 
convince him that 1 know whereof I speak, 
I will say, take one of your best and strong- 
est colonies, and when winter sets in in 
earnest, and bees cannot fly out, weigh that 
colony, then treat me rightly and impar- 
tially and be sure to weigh them again, 
when you see a change for warm weather, 
before they fly out. Let that be a month, 
or three months, and with the same scales. 
Then cut that pigtail off just back of the 
ears, and send it to me, for if 1 am not mis- 
taken you will find it not my training, but 
Nature's, as I have stated. 


Mr. Heise, let me ask you what they do 
with so much food as you speak of. while 
in confinement. Dothey eat to the amount 
of 20 to 30 pounds of honey to the colony 
during the winter, and absorb all of it, or 
what goes with it? Bees are clean. andl 
tell you when a spell of the so-called diar- 
rhea gets them. they are sure to get out of 
their hives. If you will notice on the snow, 
any day when your bees have a flight, and 
there is snow on the ground, you will surely 
be convinced of what I say in regard to this 
diarrhea. Or let your wifedo as my wife 
did two years ago—hang out a big washing 
near the bees that had not been out fora 
long time. Shesurely had her clothes all 
to wash the second time—they were spotted 
all over 

Now, Mr. Heise, I don’t claim to know 
everything about the honey-bee. although 
my experience is self-experience. I stand 
open to conviction, and am thankful for the 
same. AsIhave said, | have handled bees 
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for myself nearly 50 years. The height of 
my ambition isin bees. I will venture to 
say that lhave found more wild bees, and 
cut more bee-trees, than Davy Crockett 
ever did; and, for a fact, this season is the 
first Ihave ever read a bee-paper in my 
life. And seeing the bee-veil advertised, I 
thought I would make one, and it was the 
first veil that was ever on my face—and it 
shall be the last. I have been sent for all 
over this part of the country to handle and 
hive bees that had whipped all other peo- 
ple out. 

I am not talking now 


for the chalk. nor 
the red apple—the 


pigtail is all I am after. 

If I could see Mr. R. W. Walker, who lost 
that fine swarm, I would tell him just 
where he could find it, for they had a home 
picked out, and a tree cleaned out to go 
into. Thatis the reason they would not 
stay inthe hive. He can find them yet. I 
wish 1 was there. 

Now, Mr. Heise, I hope to hear from you 
again after testing my plan. Be honest. 

Pollock, Mo. ANDY Corton. 
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Cost of Starting in Bee-Keeping. 


On page 639 of the Bee Journal, T. H. B., 
of Marcuse, Calif., wants to know what it 
shculd cost to start bee-keeping with 10 col- 
onies. I don’t know what it would cost in 
California, but I can tell him what it costs 
in Indiana. 

Last spring I bought 4 colonies—3 


on 5 
frames, and one in a box-hive; six empty 
hives and one smoker, all for $6.00 On Oct. 


23 1 bought 8 colonies—4 on 10-frames, and 

4 on &-frames, one smoker, one swarm 

catcher, Root’s ‘‘A B C of Bee-Calture,” 

and 10 empty hives, all for $20. They are 

all Italians, and in good condition, packed 

on the summer stands. IRA CLAPPER. 
Monticello, Ind., Nov. 18. 
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A Dry § Summer—Home Market. 


Did we havea crop of honey? No. In 
1893 and 1894 we had not a pound of sur- 
plus. I fed the bees the fall of 1893, and in 
1894 they did the feeding. This fall I find 
tbe most of them are full of winter stores, 
and with just a few pounds of surplus, and 
it is the nicest honey I have ever bad in 
Kansas. We hada dry summer, and it is 
very dry now. Iam a farmer, and am get- 
ting too old to till the ground, sol truck a 
bit, and keep the bees for the fun there is 
in it. So far the bees have paid their way. 
I can do well with one good crop of honey 
every three or four years, for we have a 
good home market for all the honey we get. 
I trust we may have good crops next sum- 
mer, and make upa bit for the past three 
years. SAMPSON Strout. 

Udall, 


Kans., Oct. 28 
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Poorest Season—Hive Described. 


The season of 1895 has been the poorest 
season for bees that western New York has 
ever seen. Bees have never failed to 
gather some surplus, excepting the season 
of 1891, when they gathered only enough 
for their own winter stores. 

This season started out most promisingly. 
with 70 strong cvulonies in chaff hives in my 
apiary. The early blossoms, such as willow 
and soft maple, yielded large quantities of 
fine honey. with which the busy workers 
stored their hives to their fullest capacity, 
also many extra combs placed in the hives 
of the strongest colonies—in short, all had 
plenty of honey to winter them nicely, but, 
alas! on May 13 the mercury registered 
only 19 degrees, Fahr., and for about 10 
days we had hard freezes every second 
night. killing all but the most hardy plants, 
destroying «// fruits, both large and small; 
almost totally destroying the hay crop, and 
as this is largely adairy country, the con- 
sequences may be easily imagined. 

The next plant that yielded any honey 
was sumac; the second crop of blossoms 
came out about July 15, and produced only 
a small quantity of honey, whicb had to be 
used for brood-rearing, as nearly all the 
early honey had already gone. 

After the sumac no honey came except a 
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© THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 


scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Be 


e Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 


complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. 
all written in the most fascinating style. 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. 


Fully illustrated, and 


The author is also too well-known to the 


No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 


his Jibrary complete, without ‘‘ THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Read This New O 


fogs 
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Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook's book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 


160- page ‘Bees and Honey’ 
is $1.: 


>to each New 
25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 


Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone 


But surely anybody can get only 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 


and thus get the book as a premium. 


Let everybody try for it. 
away LOWO copies of this book by Jan. 1. 


We want to give 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





California £* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


THROAT secs 


APIARIAN SUPPLIE 


Keeper ’’—how to manage bees. etc.—25 cts. 

The * Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 

Wy ey, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 

nate ming. Cat. free, but state what you want. 
. W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


WANTED 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 





VERY CHEAP 
—** Amateur Bee- 





10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MEG. Co., Higginsville, Mo. 





Of this Journal who 
READER write to any of our 

advertisers, cither in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper- 
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IT’S RELIABLE 


The Best and Cheapest 
Millon Earth. Fully 
warranted. Will not 
choke. Write at 
once for prices 
and Agency, 


@) Pric es lowest. 
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grinds le 
more grain ro 
to any degree 
of fineness than 
any other mill. 
Corn, earorshelled, |® 
Oats, Wheat, &c., fine |@ 
enough for any purpose. © 
Made only by 
OLIRT STROWBRIDEE CO. 
JOLIET, ILL., 
Jobbers and Mauufactur- 
ers of Farm Machinery, 
_\Oarriages Wagons, Wind- 
similis, Bicycles, Harness,&c e 
oem eeom eee8 
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AVL DADLD<DLDO 


Quaker will do it for you and ‘t 
broken or chip- 
pines, quickly. 
Agents, womenor 2 
paying business } 
¢ for descriptive circulars and terms to agents, @ 


DISHES ? 
save time, hands, dishes, mone; 
and patience; no y 
d dishes, no /* 
oes. Washes, b 
; ade of best ma- 
tof terial, Jasts a life- (* 
men of honor de- 
zsiring employ- 
The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. ¢ 
DO ge OF ge OT ge Oe ge Oe gs OF ge | 


P) 
No need of it. The Faultless d 

scalded hands, 
iq rinces dries and ) 

time. Sell atsight. 
rs 
ment may havea v 

by writing now 

duciilon Ute Almeruuin Bee JvUrins“ 
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SECTIONS, 





BLE-HUIVES, SjHIPPING-G}ASES 








We muke a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP 


AND PRICES. 


(te Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. 4eg 
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little from catnip, and a few other wild 
flowers, but not enough for the actual 
needs of the bees in brood-rearing. When 
the buckwheat came into bloom the bees 
seemed quite busy, but seemed to store no 
surplus only while working on two pieces 
of the Japanese variety, when they stored 
and capped over about 10 pounds per col- 
ony. At present (Oct. 15) | am uniting a 
good many colonies, and feeding sugar 
syrup by the wholesale. 

Feeding bees sugar syrup for winter 
stores is, with me, a new departure. What 
my experience or luck will be is bard to 
predict. Ihave kept bees for 13 years, but 
it has never been necessary to feed any- 
thing in the fall, though I have often fed in 
the spring. 

Before closing this, I would like to de- 
scribe the hive which, for me, is ahead of 
any other that has come under my notice. 
It is a two-story hive usually, and intended 
for comb honey principally, though it can 
be used equally as well for extracted. The 
bottom-board is two thicknesses of 14-inch 
pine, with about two inches of planer shav- 
ings between, and extends about three 
inches in front of the first story. The first 
story is 10 inches deep by 183; inches wide, 
and 251g inches long, outside measure. 
Three inches from the front and back is 
placed an inch board, rabbeted on the in- 
side edges, and just far enough apart (1814 
inches) to use the Langstroth frame. Two 
followers are fitted to go on either side of 
the brood-nest, and in this story can be kept 
a colony on one or more frames up to 12 
frames. An entranceis made through un- 
der the front of hive *¢x8 inches. This will 
admit of packing on all sides and under- 
neath with planer shavings. The second 
story is simply a shell, 18°¢x25!/x10 inches, 
outside measure, the bottom of which is 
beveled off on the inside to match a similar 
bevel on the upper edge of the lower story 
to shed off water. The second story will 
hold a large bag of shavings or chaff for 
winter packing, and will keep two supers 
in the sbade during the honey season, as 
the case may require, or may be made to 
hold a large number of extracting-frames. 

The cover is a light, ‘-inch top, two 
inches high, covered with a sheet of 20x28 
tin, painted. The cover has an inch hole in 
either end, covered with wire-cloth, and 
these holes allow sufficient air to circulate 
through the topto carry off alJ the moisture 
of the bees in the top story, and this hive 
may be well painted without any of the 
objections often raised against painted 
hives, as no board which is painted on one 
side comes in contact with the bees on the 
other. 

Any person is at liberty to make and try 
this hive, as I make no hives except for my 
Own use. J. B. Howe. 

Delevan, N. Y., Oct. 15. 
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Report for the Season—Wintering. 


I took from the cellar on April 7, 1895, 30 
colonies of bees in good condition, that be- 
ing the number I put into winter quarters 
last fall. It has been a poor year for honey 
here. The frost in May killed the blossoms, 
and there was no basswood bloom this sea- 
son. Basswood seems to blossom here only 
every other year, and this was the “olf 
year’ for it to blossom. 

I took 900 pounds of comb honey, almost 
all of a dark grade, and increased the num- 
ber of colonies, by natural swarming, to 
54, which I have packed ready for the cel- 
lar when the time comes to put them in. 


My cellar is under the dwelling, with 
cemented floor and plastered walls, with a 
matched board partition between the bee- 
cellar and the part used for vegetables. 
When I prepare the bees for winter, I put 
on an empty super and fill it with dry forest 
leaves, and I place a 2x4 scuntling on the 
cellar-bottom at the front, and a 2x6 at 
back of the hives for the hives to rest on. 
I remove bottom-boards and place them 
under the hives the other side up, which 
makes a space of 2 inches below the frames. 
I raise the back of the cover enough to re- 
ceive a piece of lath across the super, and 
put the leaves into the supers as soon as 














ARE YOU? 


Are you subject to dizziness, head- 
aches, backaches, biliousness, indiges- 
tion, sleeplessness, or palpitation of 
the heart ? 


Are you nervous and run down, with 
thin blood, pale, sallow complexion, 
dragging pains in the loins and loss of 
your natural cheerfulness? Do you 
suffer from tired, worn-out feelings ? 


Are you constipated, dyspeptic and 
lack strength and vigor ? Do you want 
to feel well, happy and ambitious ? 


Are you aware that all these symp- 
toms are caused by your liver and kid- 
neys, and that there is but one remedy 
which relieves and cures in just such 
cases as yours? You have probably 
heard the name before, but it is well 
to remind you that Warner’s Sure Cure 
is unequalled in building up the sys- 
tem. It speedily restores healthy ac- 
tion to the great organs of the body, 
purifies the blood and renews the 
strength. Will you not try it ? 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
apront Brook Montgomery Co., XN. Y. 


WM. A. SELSER, 


10 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In charge of The A. I. Root Co.'s Philadelphia 
Branch, sells at Factory Prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. Having a lot of 
CHAFF HIVEs, will sell at 10 reduction 
from lowest Factory Prices. 

Beeswax, positively pure, bought and 
cash paid on arrival. 

Also in need of a lot of WESTERN PURE 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY—cash paid promptly. 


5 HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc, 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MotTH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10e for Practical Hinta to Bee-Keeners, 


$100 IN CAS The POULTRY 


TRIBUNE, 

A Monthly Magazine; wel’ printed, finely illustrat- 
ed, and brimful of information of value toall poultry 
raisers, will divide $100.00 among its agents, be- 
sites paying big cash commis-ions and giving @ 
valuable prize each week. A chance for everyone. 
Samples and full particulars promptly mailed for 
six centsin stamps. Address, 


THE POULTRY TRIBUNE, Freeport, Ill. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 

The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 

(0 COOMHE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 

218 N. Main St., - Los ANGELES, CALIF. 























Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, Iuu.. Oct. 16.—We never had as 
good inquiry for honey as this fall, and never 
sold as much. We have not received as good 
prices owing to the amount of California 
stock unloaded on this markct, which was 
sold ata very low price, voth comb and ex- 


tracted. We quote: No. 1 and fancy, 13@ 
15¢c.; amber and dark, 8%@llic. Extracted, 
5@7c. Beeswax, 28c. J.A. L. 


BUFAALO, N. Y., Oct. 14. —Honey is in 
good demand. We quote: Fancy, mostly 16c.; 
choice, 14@15¢.; buckwheat sells slowly at 
10@12c. Extracted very quiet. Will advance 
liberally upon all choice shipments of honey. 

Beeswax wanted at 28@30c. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, Itu.. Nov. 7.—Comb honey, if 
fancy in all ways, sells at 15c., but the bulk of 
sales of white comb that grades No. 1 is sold 
at il3c. Amber or yellow brings 9@11c.; dark 
and brown, 8@10c., according to finish and 
flavor. There are large offerings of extracted 
at prices ranging from 44%@7c., according to 
color, body. flavor and package. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. RK. A. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O.,, Nov. 20.—There isa fair 
demand for comb and extracted honey, with 
a good+rupply. Comb honey sells at 12@15c. 
for best whire,ina jobbing way. Extracted 
brings 4@7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. Nov. 21.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is improving, 
We quote: No. 1 white, 1-lbs., 13@14c.: No. 
2,.12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 12@13c.; No. 2, 10 
@lic.; dark. 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6@ 
6%ec.; amber, 5@5%c.; Southern, dark, 4@ 
4%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. ©, C. C. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Demand for 
comb honey is very good, particularly fancy 
white, and is moving out about as fast as it 
arrives. We quote: Fancy clover, 1-lbs., 15 
@16c.; white, 13@l4c.; fair, 11@i2e.: buck- 
wheat, 10@10%ec. Extracted. buckwheat, 5@ 
5%e., with supply equal to demand; white 
clover and basswood, 6@7c., with supply short 
and demand good; Southern, 50@55c. per gal- 
lon. Beeswax, 27@29c.; extra fancy. 50@3 le. 

OC. 1. & B. 


ALBANY,N. Y.. Nov. 9.—Our honcy market 
is in good shape. although prices, like on most 
all products, are not high; but receipts are 
lighter than last year, and there is a good; 
steady demand, witha real scarcity of white 
honey. We quote: White clover, 15@16c.; 
mixed clover, 12@1l4c.; dark clover, 9@11e. 
Extracted, white, 64@7c.; mixed, 54%@6c.; 
dark, 5@5\c. oi We 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 22.—We have a 
good demand for white comb honey, all styles, 
and it finds ready sale at 14@15c. for fancy, 
and 12@l135c. tor second grade. The demand 
for buckwheat comb is rather limited and has 
fallen off considerably. The supply is large 
and the market shows a downward tendency. 
We quote: In paper boxes and glassed, 10c.: 
ungiassed, 9@9%c. Extractedis not moving 
very fast and the supply is plenty, especially 
from California. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 6c.; California, 5@5\%c.; Southern, 
50@55c. per gallon. No demand as yet for 
extracted buckwheat. Beeswax in good de- 
mand and firm at 29@30c. H. B. & 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 23.—Honey is 
selling freely.and good, choice comb sells on 
arrival. Pure Western extracted white clover 
sells very quickly andisin big demand. We 
quote: Fancy white clover, 16c.; choice. 14c., 
dark, lle. Extracted,54%@6%c.; pure white 
clover, 8@9c. Beeswax will not, in our judg- 
nent. advance much more, as it did last year, 
large quantities having been laid up at low 
prices. It sells fairly well at 26c. on areivel. 

V. A. 
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Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each. postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 


_——— - 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Bers 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER' 


[3 OOK-KEEPING 


AT A GLANCe. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A SImp_e AND Concise MetHop or PractTiIcaL 
Book-KEEPING. 


With instructions 
for the proper keep- 
ing of Books of Ac- 
Aunts and Nume- 
rous_ Explanations 
and Forms used in a 
Commerical _ busi- 
ness; showing an 
ENTIRE Ser OF 
Books BASED UPON 
AcTuaL TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 
sheet; and finally 
CLOSE AND BALANCE 
Accounts; EgQva- 
TION OF PAYMENTS; 
Metric SYsTEM oF 
WEIGHTS and 
Measures. 

Containing 144 P. - 
— i 234 inch 
ound in. Flex 
Russia, indexed, 75 cents onal! postpaid, ible 
We will mail this book free 


Npecial (iter : ¢ as a premium to any one 


sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one yeur (with 82. 00), and also 
send a copy ot the premium book * Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers: or we 
will club the book with the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 











Discount—>) to 10 Per Cent. 


—ON— 


BEES « SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Handy Cobbler *2.°° &9 aR 










Family i Repair Kit. 28 Articles 


With Soldering Materials. 


Bought singly would cost $4.70. 


$3 Outfit imeiudes WE ©. 


Harness Repair Tools 


38 articles, worth singly $6.70. € 

Sent by Express or Freight. Ills.|.=——— 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. Ojccoorce 
KUHN & CO, Box ,. Moline, Ill. ~ > @ “ 


4iazo Mention the Amerwan Bee Journal. 





PAYNE’S 


Practical Penmanship and Typewnung. 


Containing 





Speci- 


various kinds, grad- 
ed fro ym the most 
elementary to the 
elaborately orna- 
mental, in such a 
manner asto satisfy 
the needs of self- 
teaching students, 
with illustrated spe. 

cimens of PEN LET- 
TERING AND BRUSH 
MARKING; also prac- 
tical lessons inT ype- 
writing and a spell- 


Perrine? Sat 
Ceivian veiletfe 
Pavel by UY 





— words; making 
, alla work of useful 
and necessary information. Bound in extra 


Price 50 Cts., post-paid. 
We w ll mail this book free 


Special (ler : ¢* as a premium to any one 


sending us one New Subscriber tothe Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey” to the new subscriber; or we will 
club the book with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both for $1.35. 





men Penm anship of | 


ing list of 25, 000 | 
in «| 
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they fall, and are realdry. I keep them on 
in the spring after taking the bees from the 
cellar, until I want to put on the sections. 
1 haven't lost acolony in wintering the last 
three years. For ventilation, I have a 2- 
inch pipe running from the bottom of the 
cellar-bottom and connecting with the 
stove-pipe above. 

Ilost three swarms the past season by 
their going to the woods, and two swarms 
came to me, sol was only out one swarm. 

AUSTIN REYNOLDS. 
Nov. 4. 


~~ 


Cataract, Wis., 





Swarms ‘‘ Lodging” and ‘ Settling.”’ 


Is not Dr. Miller /ypercritical ? 

‘* Any unpursued swarm which lodges on 
any property whatsoever without settling 
thereon, may be secured by the first comer, 
unless the proprietor of the land objects.”’ 


So says the Canadian law. The Doctor 
fancies there is something loose here, for 
he asks on page 726: ‘* How can they lodge 
without seti/ing? And how can they be 
secured without pete wat e 

If the Doctor ‘‘lodged’’ a tramp over 
night, would it not be inconvenient for him, 
if said tramp ‘settled’? in his house and 
became a permanent occupant therein ? No 
juggling. Doctor. R. McKNIGarT. 

Owen Sound, Ont., Nov. 16. 

[The above being referred to Dr. Miller 
(as he was here in the office when Mr. Mc- 
Knight's letter came), he replies as follows: 





I wasn’t trying to be hypercritical. Hon- 
est Indian, Bro. McKnight, I didn’t think 
of the word ‘‘settle’’ as meaning anything 
different from the meaning constantly and 
universally given to it by bee-keepers. A 
swarm issues and ‘‘settles’’ on a tree, but 
never stays there permanently. In the law 
mentioned, it has a different meaning, and 
if I had looked upon it with the eyes of a 
lawyer, and not with the limited vision of 
a bee-keeper, I would have ‘understood it. 
I was stupid, but 95) don’t think me dis- 
honestly critical.—C. C. MILLER. 


>_> 
A First Year’s Experience. 


In answer to your query on page 717, I 
would say that how little I know covers 
more ground than anything else. Before I 
got the bees I read the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Cul- 
ture’’ carefully, the American Bee Journal 
and Gleanings, until I had gained some 
knowledge of the habits of the bee. 


On April 15, 1895, I purchased a colony of 
Italian bees with clipped queen. April 191 
bought two colonies of blacks in box-hives, 
from a neighbor, and May 17 I transferred 
them to Langstroth 8-frame hives. May 24 
I took three frames of brood and honey 
with the clipped queen from No. 1, put 
them into No. 4, giving them five frames 
full of foundation, replacing in hive No. 1 
with three frames full of foundation, and a 
new tested Italian queen. 


From No. 21 took a frame each of brood 


and honey, and from No. 3 a frame of 
brood, making No. 5, to which I gave a new 


tested Italian queen, and five frames of 
foundation. ‘Now.’ said I, ‘**we are all 
right, no swarms this year, and we will get 
some honey from No. 1.” 


I was not satisfied with the blacks, and so 
procured two tested queens. A practical, 
experienced bee-keeper had given me much 
good advice, and he was with me (July 6) 
at the time, caught and killed the black 
queens for me, and advised me to intro- 
duce them at once, so I did. I learned that 
was not a good plan, for one colony at least. 
No. 3 killed the queen, and on the 12th 
swarmed with a virgin queen. Iwas not 
at home; a neighbor was called in, who 
said they were Italians. Of course, [ had 
only one colony of these strong enough to 
swarm, so I took it for granted, and the 
next afternoon, having some leisure, I con- 
cluded I would take some more advice I had 
read. 

Taking hive No. 1 off the stand, I put the 





DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 

We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to {j|] 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 
WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., WiIs., Jan, Ist, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1894. 





Fine Basswood, White Sage or Alfalfa 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


—For Sale.— 


We have made arrangements whereby we 
furnish Basswood, White Sage or Alfalfa 
Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago. at these prices: 1 can, 
in a case, 8% cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
case, 8 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7! 
cents. Cash MUST accompany each order. 

t A sample of either kind of honey wil! 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
guarantee purity, and that what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us that here is a splendid 
chance for any bee-keeper to supply his home 
demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, 
why not begin now to create a local honey- 
trade? Order one 60-pound can first. and 
start out among your neighbors and friends, 
and see what youcan do. You ought to get 
at least 15 cents per pound in 5-pound lots, or 
50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to 
do even better than that. though we think 
that enough ought to be soid at _ these 
prices to make a fairly paying business out of 
it. Give it a good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


}oul Brood! 


Don’t destroy Colonies of Bees diseased by 
Fout Broop till you have read my Circular 
on the Cure of this destroyer of your apiaries 
Circular sent free. Address, 
HENRY ALLEY, 
48 Atf WwW ENHAM, MASS 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


2 








Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read what J. . PARENT.( 
Tih Ps 
A Ay! 


CHARLTON,N.Y.,8ay8 “We 
EN se \ 






cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw 
It will do all you say it will. 
Catalogue and Price - List 
Address, W.¥F.& JOHN BARNES, 

45Ctf No. 995 Ruby8t., Rockford, I!!. 


(olden’s Feeder ! 


Bee-KEEPERS:—Wecan furnish the Golden 
Combined Feeder and Hive-Cover,. © ith- 
out Feed Dish [as the Simplicity or any dis 
answers], direct from factory at the follow! ng 
prices: 1 made up, 30 cents; 1 in the flat. 
cents; 10 in the flat. $2.00. All orders sent to 
The A. I, Root Co., Medin», Obio. 

For large orders, write the eeserttgne d for 
special prices, J. A. GOLD 

45A13t REINERSVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journ 
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retrieea OW" °BEHAVESSOCIETY 


Containing clear and concise 
directions for correct manners 
and usages of polite society. 
Many people have been mis- 
judged for years simply _ be-§ 
cause they had neglected to iii 
perform some little polite act Bij 
at the proper time ; many young 
men and women have lost the 
opportunities of a life-time on § 
account of their ignorance of § 
some trifling customary rule 
of Society. Our BOOK tells all about it. 
pages. Russia. Red Edges. Price, 75 cts. 


: We will mail this book free 
\pecial (fer * as a premium to any one 
se Special us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00). and also 
send a copy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey ” to each of the new subscribers; or 
we willclub the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


The Adels—A New Strain of Bees 


Friends, I shall be prepared to fill orders for 

Adel and Italian Queens June 1. Try them 

Warranted, $1; Tested. $1.50; Select Tes , $2. 
23C Joseph Erway, Havana, N. ¥. 











i. EP SUCCESSFUL $ 
INCUBATOR 2 
Our magnificent 
mnew catalogue 
im giving full in-¢ 
* formation re- 4 
rding artificial 
: Fiatching & Brooding 
and treatise on pou!- 
B try raising sent for 4c 


= stamps. ircular free. 










. Write now. 
Des Moines 


; = tor Co, 


49A13t aMention the Amertean Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bureze placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 


LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
































22 Promptness Is What Counts ! 


= Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
i) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point ip the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


7 
» t) 
tina Walter S. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IN 
Mention the American Bee ee" 


Is itONey [8 
ji seus, TALIAN QUEENS 


suited for the South, or SU PPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. H. BROWN, AU SUSTA, 


gs-, We sell your Poul veal 
TRY & ts and all A age | high: 








est prices. DAILY RETURNS. 


grits 
amass F. 1 grepatly spristy and 185 Heodo Bk I 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the Bez JouRNAL we mail for 


only 75 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.60. 








new hive in its shh and shook off some of 
the bees from No. 1 in front of it. Then the 
fun commenced. A good many of them 
went up my sleeves and entered vigorous 
protests. Well, I closed up the hive and 
carried it away about 50 feet, settled it 
carefully, went to the house, drank a glass 
of water with a spoonful of ammonia in it, 
scraped out about 40 stings, and was prac- 
tically paralyzed, at least helpless for more 
than an hour. My wife had all the neigh- 
bors around me when I *‘ came to,”’ and she 
wanted to burn up hives and all, right 
away. IlIlearned that bees wont mix and 
will sting ‘‘right smart.’? For two days 
the bees fought and slew thousands, and 
then I changed them, putting No. 1 on its 
own stand, and No. 6 in another place. This 
course hurt No. 1, and stunted No. 6. 


Well, on Aug. 14, No. 5 (the nucleus from 
2 and 3) swarmed—a grand swarm. Sol 
have learned that in : spite of division, bees 
will swarm if the queen is not clipped. 


Now. as to results: No. 1, original Ital- 
ian colony, 38 pounds of honey; No. 4, 
nucleus from No. 1, clipped queen, 60; No. 
2, original black, Italianized, 19; No. 3, 
blacks that swarmed, 3; No. 5, nucleus 
from black, Italianized and swarmed, 3; 
No. 6, no honey; blacks, first swarm; No. 
7, swarm from No. 5, Aug. 14, 12; No. 8, 
nucleus of Carniolans. Total, comb honey, 


135 pounds. 
The Carniolan nucleus covers four 
frames. I have fed them and given them a 


full comb of honey, packed them in the cen- 
ter of the hive with a dummy, Hill’s de 
vice over the frames, super packed with 
bran, and I hope to see them come through 
allright. They are docile. industrious and 
hardy, beingon the wing when no other 
bees show themselves. 
B. F. ONDERDONKE. 
Mountain View, N. J., Nov. 9. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, ilis. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WY. 
F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
©. C. CLeEmoms & Co., 423 Wainut St. 
Buffalo, N. VY. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





NEW MAMMOTH 


Poultry Guige for 1896 Finest 











book ever published, contains nearly 1 

He pages, all printed in colors, yas for best | 
y poultry houses, sure remed and recipes 
,. (or all diseases, and bowte coche poultry 
ine and gardening pay. Sent post paid for lic. 





. us John Bauscher .Jr, , box 4Preeport Ti). 
49Al13t 


Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Thursday and Friday, Feb. 6 and 7, 
1895, in the capitol building at Madison. The 
program will appear in due time. 

Platteville. Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 


Iowa.—The Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its third annual meetin 
Oskaloosa, Dec. 26 and 27,1895. This will be 
the largest convention heldin the State this 
year; many of the best bee-keepers of the 
State are on the program and a good time is 
expected. Allareinvited. Uther bee-papers 
please copy. W. EMMETT BRYAN, Sec. 

New Sharon, Iowa. 


IlowA.—The third annual convention of the 
Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Farmers’ Club room at Oskaloosa, 
lowa, Dec. 26 and 27. 1895. An interesting 
program has been arranged. Holiday excur- 
sion rates. Good hotel accomodations at $1.00 
a day. Come, and bring questions for the 
Question-Box. This is the largest convention 
in the State, and should be well attended, 

W. E. BRYAN, Sec.-Treas. 

New Sharon, Iowa. 


The Special Meeting of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the New Briggs House, northeast cor- 
ner of Randolph St. rnd Fifth Ave., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896—the 
week of the National Cycle Show—when ex- 
cursion rates will be given. Notice will be 

ublished later as to whether these rates will 
ye On the certificate plan or otherwise. Chica- 
go hotel rates are 75 cents each, per night, two 
ina room; $1.00 if oneinaroom., Meals ex- 
tra—pay for what you order, or go elsewhere 
for meals. if preferred. JAS. A. STONE, Sec, 

Bradfordton, Ill. 


MINNESOTA.—The seventh annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Minneapolis, Thursday and 
Friday. Dec. 5 and 6, 1895. Every bee-keeper 
is invited to be present and_ join the society; 
it will be the most important meeting ever 
held. If you have any question you would 
like to have discussed, send the same to me, 
and come prepared to help make the meetin 
interesting and profitable. The State Horti- 
cultural Society convenes on Dec, 4, and con- 
tinues for three days. Every person inter- 
ested in bees and fruit should attend these 
meetings. Take receipt from your station 
agent, that you have bought ticket to the 
Horticultural meeting, so as to get reduced 
rates. J.P. West, Pres. 

Hastings, Minn. 


Se te 


esediin and @Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still lay ng below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; ail about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pose, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


a - —_ 


Poultry.—Any one wishing to become 
proficient in the handling of poultry, should 
send 10 cents, in stamps, to Des Moines In- 
cubator Co., Box 78, Des Moines. lowa, for 
their book of Practical Poultry-Keeping. 
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Mention the American Bee Journa. 
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oe BURLINGTON 


aoen& on od E Your horse is eo clean, it keeps +4 
> a snow and y. No surcin 


No chafing of mane. No rubbing of tail. aot horse can wear it under his fect. 


o Come Off to The Them! | Our Harness $ Dealer Keeps Them. 
protect our patente. BURLINGTON ‘BLANKET | C0. Burlington, Wis. 
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No tight Sirth, No sore _o 


“Stay On” Burlington 
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Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Getting Ready ee 
v= For 1896! 


We are now making necessary arrangements 
for manufacturing on a very large scale, Ex- 
TRACTORS, SMOKERS, and EVERYTHING used 
by the wide-awake bee-keeper. We sha'l con- 
tinue to make our FALCON POLISHED SEC- 
TIONS, which are yet unequalled. If you’ve 
never used any of our Goods it is time for you 
todo so. They are acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed by any other make. Our large new 
Catalogue will be out early inthe year. Any- 
thing you want now? Write to us. Goods 
and Prices guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


li HI Al CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention 4mMeTVCON Bee JOUTIY, 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 


Dow 





Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
and Manual of 
Commercial 
Forms.—C ontain- 









ing specimen Letters 
on all possible business 
topics, with a 


§ priate answers, Con- 

taining general intor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte s, the 
ruies for punctuation, 
the abbreviations most 






used in the mercantile 
world, a dictix y of 
mercantile terms, @ 





table of synonyms, and 
other information 
which my be of value 
New edition, revised 
75 cts. 


to the busincss 


and enlarged. 
Ny ial (fer « Wewill mail this book free 
pec ¢ as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book “* Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


Points of 
Superiority. 


1 Pp The BEE - KEEPERS’ RE- 
st oint. VIEW gives reports of the 
work done at the Mich. Experimental Apiary 
—gives them as soon as possible after the 
work is done, while they are fresh. of a newsy 
character, and can be of some benefit. 

It gives Hasty’s month” 


7. 
Ond Point. ly, three-page review of 
the other bee-journals. Hasty is inimitable. 
He looks at things from a side-light, giving 
unique views that arouse one’s thinking pow- 
ers. 


3 a P t F.L.Thompson is a prac- 
r oln e tical bee-keeper and a 
thorough linguist. He reads ten of the lead- 
ing foreign bee-journals, and each month he 
furnishes the KEVIEW the gist of what he 
finds in them that is valuable. 

Of excellence are 


. 
Other Points possessed by the 
REVIEW, but these three are to be found IN 
NO OTHER JOURNAL. The REVIEW is $1.00 a 
year. Last three issues of 1895 free to new 
subscribers for 1896. Ask for a sample or 
send ten cents for three late but different is- 
sues. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
49Etf FLINT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


man, itiol 
216 pages, Extra Cloth, 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Dec. 5, 18965. 














2 For a short time I retire in favor of the “ Burlington.” —ABBOTT. 


Burlington 





Route. 
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———-SOLID THROUGH TRAINS——— 
BETWEEN 
SAINT JOSEPH 
AND 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Black Hills. 
The Short Line to Montana and North Pacific Coast. 


D..O, IVES. G. P. & T. A., ST. LOUIS. Mo. 


FOR ONLY $1.50. 


We have arranged to offer to our subscribers The Michigan Farmer 
and American Bee Journal—both for one year for the very low price of 
only $1.50. 

THe MICHIGAN FARMER is a 16-page, 64-column weekly—one of the oldest 
of its kind in the country, and recognized as one of the ablest, most enterprising, 
instructive and reliable agricultural, live stock and home journals of America. [t 
is strictly first-class in every way; published weekly. This is certainly a great 
combination, giving 104 papers for $1.50. 

For specimen copies free, address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 

(=~ Address Subscription Orders to American Bee Journal, Chicago, IIl. 


THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS 


But still We Want 








Is our present stock for next year’s sales of Foundation. 
More Beeswax and pay a good price. 


Don’t Delay Ordering Your FOUNDATION. 
by than you would now. 
acknowledges this. 

Now is the time to read the work of the Late Father Langstroth 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Retised. 
(=~ Send us your address for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


56 5th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. W. YORK, Manager. Send for Free Catalog. 


You wil! pay more by and 
Remember that we make the BEST, and everybody 





Appreciating the value of Chicago as a distributing’ point, and having the 
opportunity presented to us we have bought out the good-will and stock of bee- 
keepers’ supplies of Thos. G. Newman, who has conducted a successful business 
there for many years. The following notice explains further : : 


To whom it may concern :— 

I have this day sold to the A. I. Root Co., of Medina, Ohio, my business in 
Chicago, as ‘t Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies,” together with the good-will of the 
same; and while thanking my many friends and customers during the past 20 
years for their generous patronage, I would bespeak a continuance of the same for 
my successors, who are well-known manufacturers and dealers in apiarian sup- 
plies, and can fill all orders, whether large or small, with promptness and 
accuracy. Tuos. G. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1895. 

We have secured the services of MR. GEO. W. YORK as manager, 
who needs no introduction to most of our patrons. Besides his sterling business 
qualities and promptness, he has bad long experience and drill in the supply busi- 
ness under T. G. Newman & Son, before he purchased the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, of which he is still editor and proprietor. 


A full assortment of 


ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


will be constantly on hand, for sale at catalog prices, and prompt service may be 
had by addressing as above. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. ‘The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 





